The Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


VIII. SHOOTING 


BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


NOTHING in the history of British sports is more interesting to 
note than the evolution and development of shooting, whether 
as regards the improvement of weapons or the amount of 
game killed. Fishing remains much what it was in Izaak 
Walton’s days. For although the rods, lines, and flies now made 
must be incomparably superior to those constructed and wielded 
by fishermen when Izaak and his compeers lived, nevertheless 
the difference cannot be compared to that which exists between 
the present hammerless ejector gun and—to go back no further 
—the old flint and steel weapon. Hunting, again, presents many 
of the same features in these days as it did hundreds of years 
ago, saving only that hounds are far more carefully bred than 
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they were formerly. But much the same methods of pursuing 
the quarry, whether deer, wolf, or fox, obtained—speaking 
generally—five centuries ago as in the present year of grace. 

This cannot be said of shooting ; and it is possible that a 
few extracts from old records may be of interest to those who 
take note of such matters. 

Let us consider first of all the question of the increase of 
grouse on English moors. 

In the game-book of the Longshaw Moors in Derbyshire it 
is recorded that in 1826—the earliest date discoverable with 
regard to these moors—342 grouse were killed in twelve days’ 
shooting ; two being the average number of guns on any one 
day. Selecting at random another entry in the same book, 
it seems that in 1833 a considerably larger number of grouse 
were killed—viz., 622. Twenty days’ shooting took place, and 
the average number of guns was four. 

Fourteen years later—in 1847—a still greater increase is 
noticeable in the size of the bags; for in twenty-two days’ 
shooting 880 grouse were killed. 

Compare these figures with those of the years 1872 or 1893, 
when 6529 and 7000 grouse were killed on the same moors ; 
and the difference which careful watching, combined with the 
knowledge of how to provide grouse with a proper annual 
supply of young heather, as well as the advantages to the stock 
caused by driving, will be recognised as enormous. 

The gradual acquisition of fresh pieces of moorland during 
the lengthy period to which allusion has been made of course 
accounts in some measure for the steady increase in the number 
of grouse killed ; while the appearance of the percussion gun in 
place of the flint and steel undoubtedly made a considerable 
difference. But that which has done more than anything else 
to increase enormously the stock of grouse on English moors is 
that system of driving to which allusion has been made. 
Since driving has become pretty general south of the Tweed, 
the number of grouse on moors in England and Wales must 
have been a good deal more than doubled. 

If it be a good breeding year the principal fear that a 
keeper—one who thoroughly understands his business—has, 
is that too large a stock of birds should be left. For that he 
knows adds to the risk of the appearance during nesting-time of 
the curse of a moor—-grouse disease. Equally, a good keeper, 
when there has been a bad breeding season, or possibly two 
consecutive indifferent ones, is aware that it is essential to shoot 
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a moor very lightly, and with careful judgment. For, as the 
writer knows too well, it is by no means an easy undertaking 
to coax a moor back into a favourable condition if matters have 
gone wrong with it for two or three years successively. 

It has been stated above that since ‘driving’ has largely 
superseded ‘walking’—in England, at any rate—the stock of 
grouse has considerably increased on those moors whereon 
the former system is followed. The principal reason for 
this change for the better would seem to be: (1) That when 
grouse are driven, the old birds come over the guns first of all, 
and, therefore, presumably a fair number are killed; a larger 
proportion than would be the case were the grouse ‘ walked up.’ 
This is, of necessity, good for a moor, as ancient and com- 
bative birds interfere much with the nesting arrangements of 
the younger ones. 

(2) By driving, the danger of killing off whole broods is 
obviated. When ‘walking up’ grouse, during the early days 
of the shooting season, it is a common occurrence to see 
entire coveys destroyed, the young birds getting up in twos and 
threes, or singly, thus delivering themselves over into the hands 
and game bag of the gunner in the most simple and confiding 
fashion. 

For there can be no question as to which is the easier bird 
to kill in the earlier part of the year—a ‘walked-up’ or 
‘driven’ grouse. Moreover, it frequently happens that, should 
the weather be hot during the week or ten days ‘contagious’ to 
August 12, and, should long drives be undertaken, probably 
only about half of the later broods will come forward over the 
guns. These young birds will merely fly a part of the length of 
the drive, then settle, and decline to rise again when the drivers 
approach them. By this means many a young, immature bird 
is saved and does not run his risk of life or death till the 
second week’s driving takes place, by which time he is far more 
able to look after himself. 

But, however the matter may be explained, the satisfactory 
fact remains that, since driving has become general, the stock of 
grouse on those English and Scotch moors whereon that form of 
sport is practised has greatly increased ; and, what is more, has 
become healthier than formerly. For grouse disease appears 
less prevalent now than it used to be before driving became so 
common. 

Before leaving the subject of grouse-shooting and grouse- 
driving in particular, it would seem necessary very briefly 
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to allude to the somewhat open question as to the date when 
the driving system became generally operative. No earlier 
mention of it can be discovered by the present writer 
than that given in the Badminton Library in the volume 
on ‘Moor and Marsh’ shooting. In that admirable book a 
letter from Mr. W. Spencer Stanhope—with whom the writer 
has had a most excellent day’s grouse-driving—is repro- 
duced; and there it is stated that Mr. Stanhope’s grand- 
father’s keeper—this sounds somewhat like a French exercise ! 
—first practised it informally near Sheffield about 1805. 
Mr. Stanhope also says that he used to drive in 1836, which 
seems to be about the earliest date when regu/ar driving 
occurred, 

As regards the shooting records now under the writer’s ob- 
servation, the first mention of driving is made on September 11, 
1849, when in the Longshaw game-book appears the following 
note: ‘Flask Edge, Pheasy’s Piece, and stubble fields below 
Brown Edge. The day was alternately sunny and cloudy and 
windy. The birds were unmanageable, and at 3 o’clock we 
took station by a wall dividing an oat-field from Brown Edge, 
and killed a few birds from packs which were driven past.’ 

It may be concluded, therefore, that it was some time during 
the forties that grouse-driving was gradually coming under 
the consideration and observation of those happy enough to 
possess moors. 

When, leaving the wild moorlands and the grouse, we 
descend to the more homely and accustomed fields and 
hedgerows, it will be found that the bird which is perhaps 
the most popular of all the game birds of this country—namely, 
the partridge—has, during the last hundred years, increased in 
numbers in fully the same proportion as has the grouse. This 
is the case for one considerable reason. It is comparatively 
easy to restock by artificial means ground which has from one 
cause or another been denuded of partridges ; whereas not 
much can be done in this direction to grouse land. In the 
latter case all that can be effected is by means of careful 
shooting ; by intelligently conceived and carried out ‘burning’ ; 
by persistent trapping of vermin ; by keeping within proper 
limits the number of sheep (if any are allowed) on the moor, 
and by steady watching. 

On the other hand, with partridges much can be done to 
improve both stock and breed. Eggs can with advantage 
be shifted from one part of the ground to another ; Hungarian 
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birds can be bought and turned down to cross with the English 
ones, thereby strengthening the stock by the introduction of 
new blood ; and eggs can be purchased and hatched under 
fowls. 

This latter proceeding is, I think, not one to be much 
approved of, as too often the eggs come from a neighbour’s 
land, possibly from one’s own! But—given the necessary 
funds and a clever keeper— it is not very difficult to change 
a moderate piece of partridge-shooting into a comparatively 
good one, even though it would appear that the soil was not the 
most favourable that could be selected for the purpose. 

To return for a short time to the consideration of the 
gradual increase in the number of partridges in certain parts 
of England as recorded in the game-books now being investigated. 

Taking the year 1803, in twenty-three days’ shooting, with an 
average of three guns, 652 partridges were killed at Cheveley 
Park, near Newmarket. The best day was 30} brace, obtained 
by four guns; though the Duke of Rutland, shooting by 
himself, one day killed 20 brace. That was on October 3. 

One rather quaint note appears in connection with the 
entry of the game killed on October 15. It runs thus: ‘Sir 
John Shelley on ye road from Bury, between Kentford and 
Cheveley, 3 partridges, 5 hares.’ 

Does this signify that Sir John Shelley got out of his 
carriage whenever he saw a covey in a field near the road, and 
stalked it, whether this manoeuvre partook of the nature of 
poaching or not? It looks somewhat like it, I confess, for the 
note is written quite separately from the entry of the day’s 
sport.! 

In 1805 a considerable number more partridges were killed 
at Cheveley—viz., 1102 in twenty-six days’ shooting, and 
when we turn to the tale of the sport at the same place a 
quarter of a century or so later—viz., 1829 and 1834—it will 
be seen that matters remained much in the same position as in 
1805. For in 1829 only 919 partridges were killed during 


! Apropos of this, Colonel Hawker in his well-known and oft-quoted 
work, published during the early part of last century, writes as follows with 
regard to ‘Tricks of Trespassers’: ‘For stopping one (= any one) who 
carries a gun to shoot birds feeding as he travels along the road, the better 
way would be to tie down the innkeepers, by a threat of withdrawing your 
custom, not to allow their postboys or coachmen to stop for such purposes ; 
and through a fear of getting in a scrape, these men would most likely con- 
trive to pass by, or frighten up the game.’ Judging from this, Sir John 
Shelley’s performance does not seem an unusual one ! 
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twenty-one days’ shooting ; and in 1834, 1443 partridges were 
secured in twenty-two days. 

But what deserves notice is the undoubted advance in 
the size of the individual bags. During the first ten years of 
last century the largest total obtained by any individual gunner 
at Cheveley was in 1807, when one day in October—and 
here it might be remarked that nearly all the partridge-shooting 
to which allusion is now being made took place in October, 
not September—the Duke of Rutland shot 37 partridges. The 
average number killed by any single gun in a day’s shooting 
was between ro and 20 birds. In 1829, however, many bags 
of between 30 and 60 birds were made by one gun. For we 
find that on one occasion in that year the Duke of Rutland 
killed 42 partridges himself ; on another, 30; on another, 40 ; 
while Mr. Sloane Stanley accounted for 38 one day, and the 
Hon. George Anson for 65. Again, a steady improvement is 
to be found in 1834, as bags of 30 birds and upward are 
comparatively frequent ; while Mr. Sloane Stanley is credited 
with scores of 51, 50, 52, and 55 partridges. Other guns, 
amongst them the Duke of Rutland, often killed between 30 
and 50 birds in a day. 

In 1837, however, a sudden rise is to be noticed. For 
on October 21st the Duke of Rutland killed 69 and Mr. Sloane 
Stanley 83 partridges; while, on other occasions, the same guns 
killed 57 and 62, and 61 and 59 partridges respectively. 
Numerous other scores of between 49 and 70 birds are 
also noted. But it was in 1847 that totals are recorded 
which are practically on a level with anything which could 
ordinarily be accomplished on the same ground in these times, 
that is, when the difference in weapons and general shooting 
methods is taken into account. For the game-book shows that 
2049 partridges were secured in twenty-one days’ shooting, and 
that on October 6, 242 partridges were killed by three guns, 
the individual scores being 55, 110, and 77 ; the guns were 
the Duke of Rutland, Lord Granby, and Mr. Sloane Stanley. 
Other scores of 88, 74, 68, 64, and similar numbers are of 
frequent occurrence. 

From this date matters have either improved or held their 
own; till, during the years immediately preceeding 1888, 
when the Cheveley property passed from the possession of the 
Duke of Rutland to that of Colonel McCalmont, 3000 part- 
ridges were easily obtained in the course of a season’s shoot- 
ing. 
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The only mention which can be found in game-books as 
to when driving was first practised, is made on November 11, 
1850; where a note says; ‘Links Beat. Plenty of game of 
all kinds. Pheasants and partridges. The latter very wild ; 
but by driving them round and backwards and forwards we 
had some excellent sport.’ 

Again, under the date of October 25, 1859, occurs the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Links: began by driving Mr, Gardiner’s turnips.’ 

But this leaves a gap of nine years to be filled in—and, 
presumably, driving became more usual during that interval. 

Touching the year 1859 it is also noted that ‘the Hon. 
Spencer Lyttleton was shooting with a breech-loader.’ 

Not further to labour the point, it would seem from the 
entries in these game-books that for the first twenty-five years 
of last century there was not much improvement or the reverse 
in the partridge-shooting on a fairly typical manor such as 
Cheveley ; whereas from about 1830 to 1845 a noticeable in- 
crease in the yearly partridge-shooting results took place. From 
that date onward, as has been above mentioned, the totals of 
the numbers of the ‘little brown birds’ killed have become 
much larger and now they assume proportions such as those to 
which allusion has been made. 

With regard to pheasant-shooting, it is, perhaps, difficult to 
form a reasonable comparison between the bags of a hundred 
years ago and those of the present day. Because the science 
of rearing has now reached such a pitch of excellence that, 
given a competent keeper, moderately favourable soil, and plenty 
of money, it becomes in these days merely a question of how 
many pheasants the woods on a property will hold ; whereas 
in the olden time not a pheasant was reared, as far as one can 
judge from records such as the Belvoir ones. This hardly 
accounts altogether for the enormous difference between the 
number killed then and now; but in this respect, better watching, 
more systematic vermin killing, and more scientific game know- 
ledge among keepers in general, may very likely make up the 
difference. 

However largely the bags of these days may preponderate 
over those of the early part of last century, in one characteristic 
—and that a most important one—the sportsmen of a hundred 
years ago would seem to be superior to those of the later period. 
That characteristic is keenness. Let us examine for a short 
time some of the game-books now before us, and see what sort 
of sport amongst pheasants was actually obtained in, say, 1804. 
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On January 4 of that year the Duke of Rutland, T. Thoroton, 
Esq., and George Brummell, Esq., secured between them at 
Belvoir, on a beat not named, 1 hare, 1 pheasant, and 1 wood- 
cock! of which the Duke shot the woodcock, Mr. Thoroton the 
pheasant, and ‘ Beau’ Brummell the hare. 

Turning to a slightly earlier date it will be found that on 
December 3, 1803, Mr. Brummell killed near the Castle at Bel- 
voir 1 pheasant! Buta note on the entry says, ‘ after hunting !’ 

This note appears very frequently ; so it would seem that 
our forefathers were in the habit of going a-hunting very 
early, coming home for the mid-day meal, and then going out 
shooting for an hour or so. This is not bad work for an 
exquisite such as was ‘ Beau’ Brummell. 

Take another day’s pheasant-shooting in 1804—viz., that on 
January 18. Here it will be seen that the Duke of Rutland and 
the Hon. W. Howard killed 1 pheasant apiece, and nothing else, 
in the course of a day’s shooting at Belvoir. Such entries 
form the large majority of those in the Belvoir game-books 
of 1803, 4, and 5. Much the same condition of affairs existed 
in 1806, as the record of the day’s shooting in Middlesdale and 
certain other of the Belvoir covers reads thus : ‘ Duke of Rut- 
land ; G. Cornewell, Esq. ; Thos. Smith, Esq. 8 partridges ; 6 
hares ; 5 pheasants,’ and on January 30 of that year three guns 
shooting covers called Saltbex, Calcraft’s Close, and some others, 
obtained 4 hares and 3 pheasants. 

These two days are mentioned for the purpose of comparison 
with the amount of game now killed on the same beats. In 
January of this year 168 pheasants were killed in Middlesdale 
on ground practically identical with that above mentioned ; and 
on December 2, 1901, 524 were shot in Saltbex and Calcraft’s 
Close, It is interesting to compare the results obtained from 
the same covers in the years 1806 and 1go1-2. It may be 
added that no pheasants are now reared in the Middlesdale 
beat, and only a moderate number on the other. 

To return for one moment to the subject of the keenness 
exhibited by the sportsmen of the years with which we are now 
dealing. Fancy asking a young ‘blood’ of the present day to go 
out shooting after coming in from hunting, and all on the 
chance of killing perhaps one pheasant or a stray woodcock, 
or imagine inviting three or four modern young men for a 
few days’ shooting when the total of a day’s sport would not 
be more than one of those which have been just quoted! 
What horror would be expressed in their countenances, and 
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how soon would they receive strange and sudden telegraphic 
summons to return at once to London or elsewhere! Of 
course, it is not quite fair to compare the feelings of a sports- 
man of 1902 with those of one of 1803. When one is 
accustomed to pheasant-shooting where the bags rarely 
number fewer than 800 or 1000 head, and possibly more, or 
to grouse- or partridge-driving with a 200 brace average, to 
conceive asking people to shoot when the result would be 15 
or 20 head is, of course, ridiculous. But, nevertheless, it is 
open to question whether there is as much real keenness about 
working for their sport amongst the younger generation of 
gunners as there used to be twenty or thirty years ago, let alone 
a century. A wild, rough day’s shooting does not nowadays 
apparently appeal to many. The large majority of gunners 
would not say ‘thank you’ for the offer of such a day’s sport. 
It would look as if the deliberately competitive system of 
shooting which now so largely prevails—by which I mean that 
very often the owner of one shooting place seems to vie with 
the next door one as to the amount of game he can kill off his 
property, and appears seriously annoyed if he hears that any 
one round about him has had an exceptionally heavy day’s 
sport, or one better, as regards numbers, than any he can 
produce—has to a great extent unfamiliarised the rising and 
just risen race of sportsmen with those days when hard walking, 
and consequently good condition, coupled with some know- 
ledge of wood and field craft, were necessary if any satisfactory 
results were to be obtained. But comparisons are, we are 
told, ‘ odious,’ and therefore let us return to our pheasants. 

Turning over the pages of the game-books till we come to 
the ‘twenties,’ and taking at hazard the account of a day’s 
shooting at Belvoir during November 1827, it will be found 
that on the 24th of that month the Duke of Rutland, two of 
his brothers, and Sir W. Welby killed in Hallams and Conygear 
woods 16 pheasants and 7 head of other game. A note adds, 
‘We found a good many pheasants.’ So this is obviously a 
typical day’s shooting of this date in the Belvoir country. 
But, indeed, not many pheasants seem to have been killed 
Belvoir-ways till much later than 1827. From 400 to 600 in 
a season seems to be about the number shot up to as late a 
date as 1848, when it appears that 598 were killed during that 
season. From this date onward the number of pheasants has 
steadily increased, till nowadays a fair average quantity can 
be found inhabiting those covers, together with many a fox. 
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Curiously enough, it appears that the first appreciable 
increase in the number of pheasants killed at Cheveley took 
place much about the same date—viz., 1847. For in 1804 
only 28 pheasants were shot at Cheveley, which, by the way, is, 
and always has been, eminently a ‘shooting’ place, in contra- 
distinction to Belvoir, which has equally always been considered 
a ‘hunting’ place. In 1808, 205 pheasants were killed at 
Cheveley ; in 1828, 236; in 1838, 102; and in 1847, 511 
were obtained. From this date onward more and more 
pheasants have been killed on this manor. 

So far we have only touched on matters concerning the 
three principal kinds of game birds in this country—viz., grouse, 
partridges, and pheasants. Let us for one moment consider 
whether hares and rabbits have increased in the same ratio dur- 
ing the past hundred years as have the game birds above men- 
tioned. And here we are confronted by the fact that the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill naturally made a considerable difference in the 
numbers of those animals killed just before and after this 
measure became law. 

Much abuse has been levelled against the Bill in question 
by persons interested in British sport ; but it would seem that, 
intentionally or unintentionally, it really has done more to 
render secure the position of shooting in this country than any 
measure passed for many a long day. 

It did away with what was undoubtedly a serious grievance 
to tenant farmers—viz., an undue quantity of ground game on 
their farms; and in consequence the animus which was created in 
the minds of many a tenant against not only the harmless—to 
a farmer—kinds of winged game, but also against his landlord, 
was dispelled. 

It is interesting to notice now on estates where good feeling 
and ccnsideration on both sides exist, how the number of 
hares has increased during the past few years, in comparison to 
what there were on the same lands for a few years immediately 
after the Bill had passed and the tenants had exercised their 
newly acquired rights. This, of course, is not so every- 
where, but it certainly is in many instances, as personal 
observation has proved. To a certain extent this is the 
case with rabbits also, but not as much as in that of hares: 
for land-owners are beginning to realise a little more than they 
did that some value attaches to their woods, and rabbits and 
trees cannot live together in harmony any more than can rab- 
bits and farmers. But, undoubtedly, taking the matter as a 
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whole, the Hares and Rabbits Bill has in the long run proved 
a blessing to English shooting, whatever may have been the 
intention of its original framers. 

With regard, however, to a few of the totals, it is stated that 
in 1804, 170 hares at Cheveley and 40 at Belvoir were the 
quantity killed during that season. In 1809, 286 hares were 
shot at Cheveley and 65 at Belvoir. Passing over some years, 
in 1829, 268 hares were killed at Cheveley and 361—a notice- 
able increase—at Belvoir. In 1847, at Belvoir, about 230 
were shot and 531 at Cheveley. As in the case of pheasants 
and partridges, after this date the number of hares which were 
shot grew steadily larger. 

As regards rabbits there does not seem to have been any 
great number shot at either Cheveley or Belvoir till the 
‘forties’ of last century: 412 killed at Cheveley during the 
season of 1842 being one of the largest totals recorded. But 
while on this branch of our subject it would appear almost 
necessary, in dealing with the contents of these game-books, to 
refer very shortly to some bags obtained in Derby, at Staunton 
Woodhouse ; and for this reason: that whereas at both Belvoir 
and Cheveley the soil is a fairly favourable one for game, in 
Derbyshire, though the woods are admirably adapted for rearing 
and holding pheasants, the amount of cultivated land is very 
small. By far the greater part is grass land ; yet it will be seen 
that the sport obtained at the Woodhouse far exceeded in 
most respects anything Cheveley or Belvoir could produce 
sixty or seventy years ago. In 1826 three guns killed on 
. December 5, 25 hares, 66 pheasants, and 109 rabbits; while a 
decade later, in ten days’ cover shooting, with an average of four 
guns, 1152 hares and 676 rabbits, to say nothing of 62 grouse, 
50 partridges, and 410 pheasants were killed ; 229 hares were 
shot one day, 219 and 194 on two others. 

Again, at the Woodhouse, in 1846, during ten full days’ 
cover shooting, plus five or six days when only one gun went 
out, no fewer than 1629 hares were killed, the most being 
shot on December 15, by four guns, namely, 268, while on 
December 26, the Duke of Rutland and the Hon, — Cavendish 
shot 236 hares between them, besides 56 other head of game. 
As the ground over which they shot is by no means easy 
walking, and as the Duke was getting well on for seventy 
years of age, this cannot be accounted as anything but a good 
performance. 

Without gravely exceeding the amount of space available 
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for this article, it is impossible to do more than touch in the 
lightest manner on some of the more salient points suggested 
in the game-books which we have been examining with respect 
to the gradual rise in the amount of game on certain estates, 
and the reasons for such increase. 

Furthermore, apologies are due to the readers of the Bad- 
minton for the subject of shooting being treated in this fashion, 
instead of by the more usual manner of an article on modern 
methods and practices But this latter plan has been adopted 
so often, and with such skill by other writers, that possibly these 
sketchy investigations into old-time records may prove of some 
interest to those who are curious with regard to the history of 
game rearing anc shooting. 
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THE DUCHESSE” D’UZES’ PACK 


A FAMOUS FRENCH SPORTSWOMAN 


BY FREDERICK LEES 


THE station omnibus, which was waiting for us as we got 
out of the train at Rambouillet, took us through smiling park- 
lands and scented forest. Celle-les-Bordes, our destination, lay 
many miles away, so there was plenty of opportunity to observe 
the country from our seats on the box. Like most places within 
such a short distance of Paris—we were only thirty miles from 
the capital—we found it carefully cultivated, broken up into 
jealously guarded little estates, somewhat flat and, therefore, 
somewhat monotonous. Proceeding through the forest along 
perfect roads, looking, in the sun, like long, white ribbons, we 
noticed from the thousands upon thousands of yards of wire- 
netting which bordered the way how scrupulously shooting- 
rights were preserved. The French Republic gets no small 
revenue by letting out the hunting and shooting rights of the 
forest of Rambouillet to wealthy aristocrats and syndicates of 
sportsmen. Here and there our vehicle stopped at little 
villages and hamlets to put down passengers or deliver 
packages and parcels of newspapers. As it rolled off again on 
its journey we witnessed more than one little homely scene of 
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welcome. A fresh young girl alighted at a porch leading to a 
garden, ablaze with flowers, where her father, mother, and sisters 
were awaiting her. The embracings, clasping of hands,and smiles 
of pleasure ; the grouping of the personages in this charming 
family scene ; and especially the figure of a little girl who stood 
away from the central group, timidly waiting to be noticed by 
her big sister, made up a picture which many a painter would 
have welcomed. We would have liked to have seen the meeting 
of the two girls, but the omnibus was already a long way off before 
family greetings were over. Not long afterwards we came to 
rugged, less-cultivated country, and, once got down from our 
seats to case the horses in mounting a long, steep hill—a 
change of which we ourselves were glad, as it enabled us to 
stretch our cramped legs, and observe with more care than 
hitherto the plant and animal life of the hedgerows. The 
rays of the sun had called everything into life. There were 
inysterious rustlings in the grass and among the leaves ; 
sudden scurryings, followed by dead silence, in the under- 
growth ; distant call of bird and animal from the depths of the 
wood. And now and then a monster dragon-fly would fly 
heavily across our path, its segmented body brilliantly iridescent 
and gem-like. We were sorry the hill was so soon conquered. 
At the top we took our seats again and were quickly brought to 
our journey’s end. Celle-les-Bordes lay in a hollow of the 
forest—an ancient church and a handful of houses surrounded 
by wooded ridges. 

Good-natured, rubicund-faced M. Armand, on learning that 
we had come with a letter of introduction from the Dowager 
Duchesse d’Uzés, gave us a hearty welcome. M. Armand is 
the duchess’ head-huntsman, and is in charge of those famous 
kennels at the ancient Chateau de la Celle which we had come 
to visit. 

But, before describing this former home of the Paloiseau 
family and the uses to which it is now put, it may be as well, for 
the benefit of those unacquainted with the family history of the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, to give some particulars about this famous 
French sportswoman. She belongs to a family which is among 
the most illustrious in France. Her father was the Duc de 
Mortemart, who married Mlle. de Chevigné ; her husband, the 
Duc d’Uzés, was the premier duke and peer of France. By her 
marriage she added to the fortune of the Crussol family her 
own immense fortune, which had come to her from her maternal 
grandmother, Mme, Cliquot. Left a widow when still in the 
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heyday of life, the Dowager Duchesse d’Uzés made for herself 
a life apart in French society, Caring little for the frivolities of 
fashion, she began to look after the education of her children, 


M. ARMAND, THE DUCHESSE D'UZES’ HEAD HUNTSMAN 


(From an Oil Painting by F. Oloria) 


wisely deciding that when that was concluded there would be 
time enough to devote her attention to other things. She 
became noted for the severity of her long black dresses. Writers 
on fashion of twenty years ago recorded that even on horse- 
back she always wore a perfectly plain riding-habit made of 
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black cloth, and a little three-cornered hat also of black. Only 
when at Bonnelles—her favourite autumn residence, about four 
or five miles from Celle-les-Bordes—was the severity of her 
mourning relieved by the hunting-braid which edged her waist- 
belt and recalled the colours of her equipage—scarlet with blue 
revers, braided with goid and silver. There is a portrait of 
her on horseback, painted by Jacquet, which reveals her as 
she appeared then, and an admirable figure she presents, 
notwithstanding the smallness of her stature. This was due, 
as has more than once been pointed out, to her inborn 
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elegance, her perfect knowledge of horsemanship, and her easy, 
graceful carriage. And for daring and skill in riding few, if 
any, ladies who ride to hounds can equal her. No animal is 
too unmanageable for her to ride. For ten years her mount was 
the famous ‘ Toquade,’ which, until it came into her possession, 
was unmountable by the best of horsemen. 

Enough has been said to show that sport has been the 
Duchesse d’Uzés’ lifelong passion. From whom did she ac- 
quire it? Partly from her husband, who was the most accom- 
plished sportsman in France, and whose pack of staghounds, 
after his death, she felt it her bounden duty to keep up for the 
benefit of her sons ; but more, I think, from her own family, 
many of the members of which had been renowned in the 
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hunting-field. She once admitted, in the course of a con- 
versation with an intimate friend, Comte de F , that she 
had had a passion for sport from her earliest childhood—a 
passion greatly discouraged by her parents owing to the 
danger which is inseparable from all violent outdoor sports. 
‘I was an only child,’ explained the duchess, ‘and my health 
was delicate. Tenderly cared for by my parents, I was, so to 
speak, brought up in wadding. I was prevented from taking 
any kind of violent exercise, and had no opportunity of in- 


THE COURTYARD OF THE ANCIENT CHATEAU OF CELLES, NOW THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE DUCHESSE D'UZES’ HUNTSMAN, AND 'THE KENNELS 


dulging my growing taste beyond stopping to look into the 
windows of the sporting print-shops when I walked out with 
my English governess. There I would stand in ecstasy look- 
ing at the most commonplace engravings of horses, dogs, and 
redcoats.’ 

However, lost time was quickly made up. Her husband 
encouraged her taste for riding ; during his lifetime she took a 
most active part in the chase ; and she has kept it up steadily 
ever since. Thanks to her enormous fortune, she rents all the 
State forest-land in the neighbourhood of her Bonnelles 
estate, her rights extending over more than fifty thousand 
acres. 
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The Duchesse d’Uzés has now hunted in the Forest of 
Rambouillet for thirty-one years, and during this long period has 
never missed a meet. She has been in at the death, M. Armand 
told us, as he was showing us over the kennels, of a thousand 
and forty-one stags. During the hunting season, which com- 
mences in October, her guests at Bonnelles hunt twice a week : 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. These house-parties are extremely 
brilliant gatherings. Ancient traditions of cynegetics are still 
kept up with scrupulous exactitude, and to see her guests in 
the field is a sight almost royal in its magnificence. 

Celle-les-Bordes was chosen as a place for the kennels as 
it is situated farther in the forest and, therefore, more con- 
venient than Bonnelles. So, on the Chateau de la Celle—to 
give this tumbledown building the name by which it has been 
known since it was built in the time of Francis I1.—coming 
into the market, she purchased it, and by adding a few 
buildings, notably those which face you on entering the 
spacious courtyard, made it an excellent home for her pack 
and her head huntsman, for M. Armand himself occupies a 
portion of the quaint old building. Quite apart from these 
considerations, however, the ancient home of the Paloiseau 
family and the extensive piece of land stretching back into the 
forest at its rear was a great bargain at the price which the 
duchess paid. At the time of the sale, the house contained a 
large quantity of antique furniture, beautifully carved and 
covered with tapestry, which the former owner, quite ignorant 
of its artistic value, allowed to be thrown about as worthless. 
The Duchesse d’Uzés, detecting its value at a glance, in spite 
of a thick covering of dust, called in an expert, had it examined, 
and disposed of it for no less a sum than £2000, 

What this beautiful old place must have been when its 
walls were covered with family portraits and tapestries, when it 
was comfortably furnished in the style of a hundred years ago, 
with a bright log-wood fire burning in the large open fireplace 
of the capacious banqueting hall, we could judge on our tour 
of inspection. Time has dealt very hardly with it, but for all 
that it has not altogether lost its ancient splendours. Over the 
mantelpiece of one of the rooms we saw an oil painting of 
Sire Claude de Harville, Marquis de Paloiseau—a man of 
commanding appearance, encased in armour, baton in hand, 
and represented as standing on the sea-shore, pointing to a 
vessel, from which we gathered that heheld some post of authority 
at one of the ports of France. As in the case of most old 
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houses of its kind, an air of old-world grandeur—a faint 
perfume of the past—clings to it still. Some of the rooms are, 
as has already been mentioned, occupied by M. Armand and his 
family; but the greater part of the chateau has been turned 
into a kind of sporting museum. It is the storehouse of the 
records of thirty-one years of sport—records consisting of 
more than a thousand antlers of victims of the chase. They 
are to be seen everywhere: on the walls, suspended from the 
ceilings, along the passages, and on each side of the staircases. 
This novel decoration has a most pleasing effect. When the 


ROOM AT CHATEAU DE LA CELLE DECORATED WITH ANTLERS 


stag killed is a particularly fine one, the head, as well as the 
antlers, is preserved, and in every case an inscription, engraved 
on a silver plate, tells where, when, and under what circum- 
stances the animal was killed. We also saw on the walls the 
heads of a number of wild boars, which M. Armand told us 
had been killed in the forest hard by. These, however, are 
getting scarcer and scarcer as time goes on, and those that 
remain are losing a good deal of their wildness. A little 
incident proved this to us shortly afterwards when photo- 
graphing the hounds at the back of the chateau. A ‘wild’ 
boar came out of the forest, and began feeding quite tranquilly 
at the other side of the barrier of wire-netting. Nor was this 
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at all extraordinary, as the animal in question frequently got 
into the enclosure and had a meal in company with the dogs! 
On the walls were also the heads of a number of hounds 
killed by stags when brought to bay. From five to six of these 
valuable animals are lost in this way every year, the heads of 
these victimes du devoir being stuffed, mounted on a board, and 
placed side by side with the antlers of the stags which they 
have helped to kill. Each head is surrounded by a wreath 


POIVROT AND MICHEL, TWO OF THE BEST HOUNDS IN THE DUCHESSE p'UzES’ PACK 


and a large ‘U’ in moss—the letter with which, by the by, 
every unit of the pack is marked when hunting is in full swing. 

After we had completed our tour and dreamed to our 
heart’s content in the stately old house, we went to pay a visit 
to the pack, which numbers eighty. During the daytime the 
hounds are in an enclosure in the garden, or in the courtyard 
adjoining ; but at night their quarters are in the low buildings 
facing the main courtyard—buildings which, it will be noticed, 
have a curious exterior decoration of stags’ hoofs. Half an 
hour or so was spent in looking at these fine animals and in 
listening to M. Armand’s eulogy of their qualities, and par- 
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ticularly those of ‘ Poivrot,’ ‘ Michel,’ and ‘ Lancier,’ three of 
‘the duchess’ favourites. It was then time for us to take our 
leave, as the omnibus which had brought us was about to make 
its one daily return journey. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the Duchesse d’Uzés rarely 
hunts anywhere else than at Rambouillet. She has been asked 
on many occasions to hunt elsewhere, but has very rarely 
accepted such invitations. An exception, however, was made 
on one occasion, says the Count to whom we have already 
referred; she went to Champagne to take a stag reported 
to be of great ferocity and to have killed a woman. The 
capture of this animal, as may well be imagined, made the 
duchess very popular. At another time she went to Sologne, 
and succeeded in ‘ pulling down’ a stag, much to the surprise 
of the huntsmen of the district, beneath the politeness of whose 
invitation there was concealed a tinge of irony. Besides being 
an intrepid huntswoman, the duchess is an enthusiastic auto- 
carist. It is now some years ago since she obtained her 
certificate as a competent driver of an automobile. Another 
well-known French sportswoman, Mme. du Gast, was granted 
her certificate at the same time. Both ladies have since then 
accomplished unique feats on their machines. Mme. du Gast 


was the only lady to compete in the Paris to Berlin race, 
riding the entire distance without a breakdown. The Dowager 
Duchesse d’Uzés can also lay claim to a record ride, for she is 
the only woman who has ever ridden to hounds on her motor- 
Car. 


CLANCY’S DECOY 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘Wuist! Master Francis, whist! Beyont the ould aldher there 
ye’ll find Moriarty’s pate pit. Shtep silent an’ ’tis a baker’s shop 
to a Bath bun but what ye’ll flush a widgeon. What shot have 
ye? Fives? Oh, bedad, that’s no good at all—none whativer. 
Asy, now. Dhraw thim an’ shlip in these threes. They'll rise 
at thirty yards, no less, and they’!l be forty before ye get y’r gun 
to y’r showldher. That’s it. Quiet now, Blundherbust, quiet, 
the unasy baste that ye are! Mind y’r feet, sorr. They'll pop 
in the black mud there like champagne corks if ye don’t dhraw 
thim circumspict the wan afther the other. An’ creep through 
the green rushes, sorr, not the dhry wans, They crackle so’s 
they’d scare a rynos’rus, much less a widgeon. Kape the dead 
oak t’ y’r right an’ the line of Clancy’s ould mill gable t’ y’r lift, 
an’ thin make a crow’s line f'r the white shtump of the ould 
aldher. So! Now y’r straight for it. Do you get along, sorr, 
and me an’ Blundherbust ’Il wait what while ye dale wid thim. 
Wan pair of feet’s enough to thrample in among the long growth 
if ye want to make a quiet enthry. Whisht! Down, good dog, 
down, wid ye ! 
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‘There ye are, sorr, there ye are! What did I say? As 
nate a right an’ lift as I’ve seen these twinty years. What’s that 
ye say, Master Francis? Missed the second wan? Bedad the 
sun must have blinded the eyes of you. Missed, begor! ’Tis a 
dead bird this minut over there away beyont Shaugnessy’s wall. 
"T'was cut all to smithereens, the creature, wid wan broken wing 
an’ a leg hangin’ like an ould fiddle shtring! Missed, indade! 
’Twas hard put to it to flutther the half of the distance! We'll 
pick it up so sure as the bruk runs, what time we come home 
the other side of the crik there. Blundherbust ’Il find it—don’t 
you fret y’rsilf about that, sorr, him wid a nose that’d sniff out 
a bug in an onion bed, the cliver baste that he is. Niver saw it 
dhrop so much asa feather says you? ’Dade, Master Francis, 
‘tis not mesilf that’s marked an’ loaded this thirty years an’ fr 
y’r father before ye that'd be mistaken about wan widgeon wid 
the blood dhrippin’ out the life of him before me very eyes! 
Behint that wall we’ll find him as dead as last year’s pork. ’Tis 
no more care I have about the bird than if ’twas hangin’ behint 
the lardher door. 

‘No, ye’ll not get another shot this time. ’Tis straight f’r the 
crik we'll go, an’ settle while the light’s good. Ye might get wan 
beside the Jew’s Harp pond as we pass, but I misdoubt me ye’ll 
have scared thim all. We’ll get to the hide an’ thin, when the 
tide’s dhropped past the ould flood gates there, the duck ’Il be 
comin’ in in their hundreds an’ their thousands to the weed. Do 
you hould as straight f’r thim as f’r the widgeon, an’ I'll be fair 
put to it to dhrag home the dozens of thim f’r ye. ’Tis doubtful 
I am now but what we sh’d have brought wan of the bhoys to 
carry the overplush. I’m ould, that I am, to be loaded wid 
more than a hundred weight of the bastes, and wid the moon 
where it is an’ the weed what ye see it, ’tis millions of the birds 
will be flightin’—so they will. 

‘Yes, sorr, ‘twould be no harm to take a peep at the Jew’s 
Harp. But go asy—just as asy as ye can put y’r brogues t’the 
ground, Watch acrost the log there an’ raise y’r head b’ the 
inch at a time. Stiddy! D’ye see it? There, sorr, there! 
The green neck of him’s showin’ beside the patch of floatin’ 
dhrift. The coot ? No,sorr, the mallard! ’Tis no coot at all, 
at all. Ah, there now—there he goes, the creature! Down wid 
him, sorr, down wid him! Good shot, indade! Asy, sorr, 
asy! Don’t open y’r breech. Ah, I thought so—I thought so. 
The duck, sorr, the duck! Down wid her too! Good shot 
again—bedad ! a famous shot! Dead as gravestones the pair of 
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thim ! No—begor! the duck’s giv’ a shtruggle. Give her wan 
more, sorr, where she swims. That’s it—that’s filled the head 
of her! There ye are now, Bl.ndherbust. Good dog, thin, 
good dog. Bedad! he’s bringin’ the two of thim to wanst, the 
large an’ willin’ mouth that he has. ’Tis a good beginnin’—b’ 
St. Patrick it is that. A brace of widgeon an’ a couple of duck 
an’ niver even got to the crik yet! “Tis an educashun to be out 
wid ye, sorr, the straight shot that ye are, though what else sh’d 
ye be, bein’ y’r father’s own son. Many’s the time I’ve seen him 
do it right an’ lift, and like enough shlip in a third cartridge an’ 
bag the tail bird of the flight as nate as nine pence. ’Twas little 
he used to think of three guns and two loaders, the soople 
gintleman that he was. 

‘There we are, thin. Are ye comfortable, sorr? Let me set 
a stone beneath the feet of ye. ’Tis no need to get the rheuma- 
tism before y’r time, an’ it'll be the half of an hour or perhaps 
the whole of it before we hear so much as the whistle of wan 
of thim. Whin the tide gets past the stump ye see beside the 
rush patch there, thin they'll come an’ they'll come quick an’ 
multitudinous, so they will. Just fr now ye’ve frighted thim 
entirely. But wait y’r time an’ ye’ll see, bedad, ye will so. No 
need for any decoy hereabouts. The duck weed’s all the decoy 
they want, an’ ’tis the juiciest feedin’ ground f’r forty miles 
around. 

‘An’ ye’ll not be the first to find that out, sorr, not b’ a score ye 
won't. Clancy, the ould miller, and Mike Doyle, that was keeper 
to Sir Peter’s father, c’d tell ye tales of it if they were alive. 
Begor ! but the years flit an’ they flit. ’Tis fifteen of them that 
the two have been in Purgathory, onless Father Malachi’s re- 
layssed thim wid his masses, and that I misdoubt me sadly, 
knowin’ the bhoys they were. 

‘Who was Clancy, says you? ’Twas not a question y’d 
have asked twinty years ago, the notorious lad he was. He’d 
the mill that shtud on the dam there, where ye see the ruination 
of it—just the half of four walls an’ the window frame lanin’ 
past the gutther. The dam was twinty feet high those days, an’ 
the tide rushin’ in, an’ the strame rushin’ out through the sluice, 
set the wheel going this way or that. Clancy, he’d but to sit 
wid his fingers in the breeches pocket of him, and watch the 
oats become male before his two eyes. ’Twas a restful life an’ 
an asy wan, and beyont that he could have ducks f'r dinner any 
day out of six months in the year. At times he c’d shoot thim 
from his open door. An’ if they grew shy he’d but to shtroll 
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up the far side of the crik an’ hide among the osiers, or best of 
all, float his punt out t’ th’ island there, to get sackfuls of thim. 
Wid that ould bell-mouthed cannon of his that he desired to 
call a gun, he c’d cover twinty of thim at a time, what while 
they plucked the weed along the crik edge, an’ though they do 
say it tuk him twinty minutes to come back to his sinses afther 
wan shot, that high did he load her, begor! he’d more to pick 
up than himsilf—so he had. Swathes of them, widgeon, duck, 
or what ye will. 

‘‘A sore trial he was to Sir Daniel, an’ a sorer wan to his 
kaper, Mike Doyle. There was no question of poachin’, d’you 
see, Master Francis, for he shot below the tide mark—at laste 
that was his thayory whin they taxed him wid it. But there was 
many a pheasant crept down among the reeds an’ niver came 
back after resavin’ Clancy’s invitation t’ shtop, which angered 
Doyle outrageous. There was all too few pheasants those days, 
an’ he’d have giv’ the right hand of him to catch Clancy fair an’ 
square at his thricks. 

‘He got his chanst at long last. ’Twas wan September 
evenin’ he was paddin’ secret-like through the osiers there, 
whin he hears the suck of some wan’s brogues liftin’ the mud 
not tin yards away in the thick of the long growth. He peers 
through the rushes circumspectious an’ sees the back of Larry 
Clancy’s ould brown breeches resadin’ from him shtep b’ shtep, 
quiet an’ unconscious. 

‘As the Divil’s luck w’d have it, at that very moment a 
_ brace of partridges gets up to Clancy’s right an’ whirs away 
from under the very feet of him. Clancy lifts his gun—b’ the 
same token ’twas not the bell-mouthed wan this time, but a nate 
little sixteen bore he’d bought chape at Moriarty’s auction—an’ 
dhrops them as they cross wid wan lucky shot for the pair. He 
throts forward to pick them up, smilin’ an’ gratified to see the 
plump birds they were. 

‘Just as he lint forward somethin’ like the half of a ton of 
Mike’s carcase dhrops on him from behint, flattenin’ him like a 
pancake, and shtuffin’ the mouth an’ nosthrils of him brim full 
wid black mud. There he lay, wid Doyle’s fifteen stun on the 
head an’ showldhers of him, an’ Doyle’s large feet in the small 
of his back, though, truth to tell, sorr, ’twas little that was 
small about it, him being a yard an’ a half around the waist if 
he was an inch. Mike had gripped his gun from him an’ flung 
it aside. There he sat, contint and chucklin’, commandin’ the 
situation, as you may say. 
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‘What wid the mud in his teeth an’ the surprise Larry was 
in no condition to make a shtruggle f’r it. Doyle’s weight was 
on him an’ Doyle’s fist was claspin’ wan of his arms from behint 
in the constable’s wrinch—yye know what that is, Master Francis, 
when ye have the elbow doubled on the inside turn, so that ye’d 
break it if the man that owns it offers to be restless—an’ alto- 
gether he recognised that ’twas a matther f’r diplomacy an’ not 
f'r force. He managed t’ grunt so that Doyle undherstud he 
was wantin’ breath, an’ wantin’ it so bad he’d have to have it if 
he broke his elbow gettin’ it, an’ at that Mike let him lift the 
head of him a morsel. But f’r all that he didn’t budge his 
body, but sat shtill an’ segacious, what while Larry shpat the 
black mud from off the gums of him. 

««’Tis atrocious manners ye have, Mike,” says he, when he’d 
found the tongue to say it. ‘Who gave ye lave to take 
plasther casts of me countenance widout askin’ why or whin ? 
But lave me get up an’I’ll say no more about y’r bad jokes,” 
he says. 

‘« Asy, Larry Clancy!” says Doyle, givin’ the wrist of him 
a turn just to notify his unforgivin’ spirit. “ Before I answer 
that question do you tell me where ye gained the right t’ be 
shootin’ Sir Daniel’s partridges on the high an’ dhry land 
quarther of a mile above that tide mark we’re hearin’ so 
much of?” 

‘« Partridges!” squeals Clancy, “was they partridges ? 
B’ this an’ that, Mike, I tuk thim f’r the blackbirds that ’ve been 
deshtroyin’ the currants in me small garden till I’m fair dis- 
thracted wid thim. Partridges they must be if ye say it, but 
‘twas all a terrible mistake. I apologise f’r me poor sight,” he 
says. “Tis always bringin’ me to misfortune.” 

‘“ Poor y’r eyes may be,” says Doyle, complacint. like, “ but 
they'll serve ye far enough to see this, Larry, that that’s a story 
the magisthrates ‘ll pour contimpt upon. And wid y’r previous 
convictions ‘twill be valued at five pounds, f’r all the poor tale 
it is.” 

‘«°’Tis unplisant gintlemen they are to do business wid, I 
allow,” says Clancy, meditatin’. ‘' Perhaps, though, Mike, you 
yersilf c’d allow me a discount if we settle matthers out of 
Court. Tin shillin’s w’d go far to buy ye a betther an’ may be 
a lighther pair of boots than those ye’r thrustin’ into me 
backbone,” he says. 

‘“ They wud so,” says Doyle ; “an’ I’d want thim to walk 
off the esthate wid whin the master giv’ me the sack f'r resavin’ 
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briberies an’ corruptions. Not to mintion,”’ says he, “that it’s 
but the tinth part of what th’ encounther ’d cost ye in open 
Court, Larry.” 

‘“D’ye think so?” says Larry. “P’rhaps y’r right,” he 
says, “but ye’ll allow that wan sovereign sh’d buy Mrs. Doyle 
a shawl fit f’r a maid of honour or the Quane’s silf come the 
Ballybekilt Fair at Michaelmas,” says he. 

‘“Tt might,” says Mike, “an’ again it might not. But t’ 
ciear th’ air an’ prevint useless conversation,” he says, “I'll tell 
you this, Larry—l’m not to be bribed from me duty b’ all 
the shawls in Limerick, or Dublin, or Parrus itsilf. Sir Daniel’s 
been a good master to me, and I'll be the good man to him, the 
rale gintleman that he is.” 

‘«“ Sir Daniel ’ll not get the five pounds,” says Clancy, “even 
if the magisthrates shtrip it from me, the hard-hearted tigers 
that they are.” 

‘“Y’r right,” says Doyle, “an’ it’s his benefit I’m 
considherin’. Are ye open to rason ?” he asks. 

‘« Any offer that doesn’t smirch me honour,” says Larry, 
“an’ provided ye lave me breath t’ answer ye. Me lungs is 
lanin’ up against me palate already,” he says. ‘ Be quick 
before me eyes dhrop out.” 

“Listhen to this, thin,’ says Mike. ‘ Do you pass me y’r 
word of honour an’ swear b’ the Howly Mother an’ all the 
Saints that ye’ll not shtray in these preserves again, nor desthroy 
so much as a duck excipt from y’r own mill-head, an’ I'll lave ye 
go. Fr hostage I'll take y’r little gun there. ’Tis betther in 
my hands than yours. There’s been too many blackbirds shot 
already. Do you take me?” says he, rowlin’ about between 
Larry’s showldhers. 

‘It wint hard against Larry to consint, it did that. He 
made wan or two idle propositions t’ mittygate Doyle’s acri- 
moniosity, risin’, so he towld me himsilf, t’ fifty shillin’s an’ a 
sack of male, but ’twas no manner of use. Doyle giv’ him no 
answer but the wan; an’ that was to bump the body of him 
slow an’ cumbersome on Larry’s ribs, till at last the misfortunate 
man used the last taycupful of wind inside hin to swear his 
oath an’ consint. Thin Mike slid off of him ponderous, tuk up 
the gun, an’ handed him to his feet. 

‘« There ye are, me bhoy,” says he, “an’ now that I’ve 
claned y’r manners f'r ye, do you get home an’ clane y’r face. 
’Tis fit to grow oats on this minute,” he says, takin’ himself off, 
smilin’ t’ the last button on his shirt. 
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‘Well, sorr, fir days an’ days afther that Larry didn’t dare 
show his face on the counthryside, that low in his mind was he. 
But for all his shame ’twas a bargain he’d made, an’ he shtuck 
to it. What made it the harder was the sason f'r duck that the 
winter brought wid it. They came sailin’ in in their thousands 
an’ in their hundreds, an’ b’ rason of the contrariousness of the 
bastes, ‘twas hardly a flock ’d iver settle within shot of the 
mill—’twas a piece of artillery he’d have needed to reach thim, 
the cunnin’ poulthry they was. 

‘He’d stand on the dam there, musin’ on the great herds 
of thim he c’d see, an’ rackin’ his brains f’r some way of gettin’ 
out of his promist that he wudden’t break, knowin’ Father 
Malachi an’ the pinince that’d be put upon him f’r shatterin’ an 
oath like the wan he’d swore to. He c’d see that there was 
only the wan thing to be done. That was to get Doyle to take 
the bargain off him, an’ begor! he knew he might as well 
enthrate the mud in the crik. 

‘Well, sorr, there was brains in Clancy’s head, an’ ’twas 
little he had to do that winter save use thim. The idea came 
to him accidental at the last, but bedad not wan man in a 
million ’d have thought of it. A great an’ inganious notion it 
was an’ wan to be proud of. ’Twas due to his havin’ to open 
the flood gates wan morning f’r the high tide that sets in wance 
a month wid what they call a “bore.” A bore Clancy’d con- 
sidhered it fr many a year, but that mornin’, wid his schame 
new ripe in his head, he blessed ivery swellin’ wave that wint 
sweepin’ up the crik as if he was the Pope hissilf, the ould fox 
that he was. 

‘He’d a month to wait till the next flood tide come around, 
but he was that uplifted wid his machinations and wid dwellin’ 
on the triumph that he was goin’ to take over Doyle that he 
scarce counted it a week. He turned up at Auntie O’Geohegan’s 
again—him that hadn’t been seen there nigh a fortnight—and 
tuk an’ gave back the repartees wid the bhoys as if he’d niver 
heard of the little sixteen bore that Mike was swaggerin’ around 
the marshes wid, or as if he’d niver had cause to shtick his nose 
in the mud to suffocate under fifteen stone an’ a kaper’s 
velveteen breeches, 

‘“ Mayhap Doyle ’ll rayturn it t’ me in his will,” he says, 
contint-like, when Auntie asked him if he wasn’t missin’ the 
gun sadly. “I’ve a feelin’ in me ould bones that I’ll shoot wan 
more duck wid it yet. Those that live longest ’ll see most,” 
says he. 
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‘Well, Master Francis, the duck ’Il have come an’ gone if I 
thry to give ye ivery one of Clancy’s discourses those days. I'll 
get along to the ind of it all an’ tell ye how Larry put th’ 
extinguisher on Doyle at last an’ how he did it. Turn y’r eyes 
upon the island there, the big wan wid the large patch of osier 
in the middle and the tall reeds all around it. 

‘On that island Clancy hid an ould gaspipe of a rifle that 
he’d bought from Shamus the blacksmith f’r half a crown. 
The stock was broken, the muzzle was bint atrocious, an’ ’twas 
no good at all at all, save f’r Clancy’s purpose, an’ f’r that he 
little grudged the few pince he gave f’r it. He bound it to the 
root of wan of the osiers, got two hundred yards of good wire, 
trailed it acrost the mud of the crik, an’ hid the ind among the 
rushes beside us here. The ould weppin was loaded wid 
powdher only. 

‘On the avenin’ whin the bore was due Clancy opened his 
flood gates, crept out into the weed as the dusk began to fall, 
an’ got to firin’ his ould bell mouth here, there, an’ iverywhere 
circumspectious like, but niver gettin’ far away from where th’ 
ind of the wire was hid at the crik edge. He knew it cudden’t 
be long before Doyle ’d come to inquire into this gineral 
salute. 

‘F’r the half of an hour he saw nothin’. The tide was 
comin’ along in torrints b’ now, an’ f’r a momint Clancy thought 
his fine plan was goin’ to miscarry ; but just as he was bringin’ 
his ould cannon up to his showldher f’r wan more discharge, 
he saw a head peerin’ out of the reeds opposite the island. 
’Twas Mike himsilf, sure nough, slinkin’ through the growth 
like an allygaytar to shnap up the omadhawn that was shootin’ 
so reckless an’ ostentashus. Larry c’d see the eye of him bint 
upon the island most inquirin’. 

‘At that he pulled upon the wire wid all the strength in his 
bones, an’ bang wint the ould gaspipe among the osiers. 
Doyle c’d plainly see the blue shmoke dhrift aside, not to 
mintion the flare against the dusk. 

‘The channel between him and the island was three fut 
deep b’ now, but the bhoy didn’t hesitate. He wint splashin’ 
through it, knowin’ that though he cudden’t swim, the tide was 
near the top, an’ asy in his mind to shtop on the other side the 
hour or more till the ebb began, if only he c’d persuade the 
poacher he knew was hid there to shtop wid him. Clancy saw 
him go burstin’ in among the rushes and thin ran as fast as his 
ould legs w’d carry him back to his own mill head. 
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‘He dhropped the flood gates wan afther the other as quick 
as the winches w’d turn in the thrimblin’ hands of him. _B’ the 
time the last was in position ’twas the high of the tide. Doyle 
was shtill investigatin’ ivery reed an’ rush on the island, knowin’ 
his man must be there, an’ resolute to resurrect him if it tuk a 
week. He was payin’ no sort of attintion to the wather in the 
channel which was now sivin fut deep if it was an inch. 

‘Thin Clancy scutthled into his barn. He came out 
bearin’ a score of great timbers he’d had hid there three weeks 
past. He’d dug a groove each side of the mill bank sluice 
above the outfall and he dhropped the timbers into thim wan 
afther the other till the outfall was raised six feet above the 
ordinary. 

‘Of course the water began to rise, f'r the strame was 
rushin’ in upon the top of the salt wather above, an’ divil a 
dhrop goin’ out below. The first thing that turned Doyle from 
his investigations was the surface risin’ above the shoes of him 
as he thrampled the osiers. 

‘He was nigh in the centre of the island, thin, but b’ the 
time he’d squatthered to the low ground at the edge the ripples 
was at his chest. All he saw there was a crik twice the usual 
size, an’ Larry Clancy floatin’ quiet an’ paceful in his punt 
thirty yards away, while the wathers was atin’ their way out 
over the tide mark b’ the yard at a time. He scratched his 
head. 

‘“‘ Good avenin’ to ye, Larry,” says he at last, politeful-like. 
“°Tis a wondrous high tide f’r the time of year. I'll have to 
ask ye f’r a passage to git home again, it seems.” 

‘« Will ye so?” says Clancy. ‘ That’s good hearin’, Mike. 
Ye’ll be the first passenger of the new shippin’ line that’s 
started,” says he. “On behalf of the company I’ll be proud to 
thransport ye,” he says. 

‘“«“ What company’s that, thin?” says Doyle, eyein’ Larry, 
an’ scintin’ throuble. “Are ye the managin’ directhor, Larry ?” 

‘“T am that,” says he, “ an’ the rest of the board is this sate 
that I’m sittin’ upon. I’m the consultin’ engineer, too,” he says, 
“fr this here engine,” he goes on, flourishin’ his paddle. 

‘“T wish ye well of y’r berth,” says Doyle—the wather 
was nigh his chin an’ he had to rethrate towards higher ground 
—‘ but I'll shower me congratulations on ye at another time,” 
he says. “Just now I’m a bit of a wet blanket. Will ye bring 
yr steam packet alongside,” says he, “if ye think ye have 
wather enough. There s’d be b’ the look of it.” 
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‘“ Fares is rulin’ high to-night,” says Clancy, in a voice so 
dhry it made Doyle feel all the damper b’ comparison. “Me 
duty to me company does not allow me to cut rates aven to 
oblige a frind,” he says. 

‘I'd niver ask ye to do it,” says Doyle, shteppin’ back a 
yard an’ shpittin’ out a sieaie that had reached his gums 
unexpicted-like. “But a shillin’ f’r the company an’ wan f’r 
the consultin’ engineer sh’d be all that’s due f’r wan hundred 
yards polin’ ?” 

‘“Tut ! me bhoy,” says Larry, as if he was amazed at the 
innocince of him, “ye sh’d know that wid no competition, fares 
rise like a balloon. An’ ‘tis a curious company—mine. We 
issue tickets aginst guns, not shillin’s.” 

‘At that Doyle’s face fell, fr he knew thin that it was a 
thrap set of purpose that Larry had him in, an’ he burst back 
through the rushes to the far side of the island to see what in 
the divil had come to the mill dam that the water sh’d be six 
feet over the mark, an’ what in thundher had come to the tide 
that it didn’t fall. The moon was beginnin’ to shine round an’ 
lovely upon the full of the crik, so wan good look was sufficient 
f'r him, The wather was roarin’ over the flood-gates brim full, 
an’ he knew to wance that the outfall was shtopped an’ w’d be 
so till Clancy chose to open it, world widout ind. 

‘Back he goes to the other edge again an’ hails Larry from 
the humbled heart of him. 

‘“T’ve but the wan gun, Mister Chancy,” says he, houldin’ 
it up f’r Larry to see, “an’ I misdoubt me if it’s worth y’r 
acceptance. I tuk it from a poachin’ divil of a blaggard some 
while back,” he says, “an’ so it can only have unplisant 
associashuns f’r ye. Butsuch as it is y’r welcome toit. Come 
here an’ I'll giv’ it ye,” says he, “but be quick if ye want it from 
a livin’ hand!” 

‘Larry giv’ a wriggle of his pole an’ splashed up close to 
Mike, but not so close that the misfortunate man could clutch 
the punt of him. 

‘“There’s wan other thing that’s peculiar about me com- 
pany, Mike,” says he, “but it’s also rasonable. Whin they’ve 
collicted a gun or two they’ll be wantin’ somewhere to use thim. 
Now the Headquarthers an’ Offices of the Thrust is on the mill 
head, an’ there hasn’t a duck been seen within the half of a mile 
of that since Septimber. Where will the Board of Directhors 
shoot ?” he asks. 

‘« Where they shot before,” says Doyle, glowerin’ at him. 
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‘‘ Below the tide mark an’ no where else—not if I dhrown f’r it, 
Larry, an’ that’s me last word.” 

‘Larry giv’ a stroke of the pole that dhrew him off a bit. 
He considhered Mike wid his head on wan side. 

‘“ Below the tide mark ?” says he. “ Well, Micky,” he says, 
“ they’re askin’ no more, if ye’ll reckon it from the highest point 
to which it’s iver risen?” 

‘Doyle tuk wan more look around. The wather had covered 
the crik banks, an’ the osier beds, and was lappin’ at the culti- 
vated land an’ the woods. He tuk thought within himself that 
Clancy’s terms was likely to go up wid the tide, an’ that it was 
best to settle on a risin’ market. He lifted the gun an’ flung it 
into the punt. 

‘«There’s y’r gun, ye avaricious divil,” he says, “an’ ye 
may shoot duck the same as before. I relayse ye from y’r 
promise. Butso sure as ye put shot into pheasant or partridge 
an’ I catch ye at it, so sure do ye go before the magisthrates, if 
I suffocate in me shoes.” 

‘Larry picked up the gun, eyed it, and thin giv’ a shove of 
the pole that sent the punt rockin’ into Doyle’s very arms. He 
helped him scramble aboard. 

‘“ The terms of the company bein’ met, Mike,” he says, “I 
have plishure in offerin’ you a deck cabin. An’ if ye’ll come 
around to the offices whin we land,” says he, “I’ll giv’ ye what 
ll frighten the rheumatism from y’r bones an’ run it out of y’r 
very toes,” he says, an’ at that Doyle forgot to giv’ him the 
gruff response that he’d been considherin’ on. An’ from what 
I’ve heard, sorr, it wasn’t the length of the road that throubled 
Mike goin’ home that same avenin, but the breadth of it. He 
an’ Larry were the best of frinds there an’ thereafter, an’ I'll 
not be altogether sure that wan or two pheasants, an’ here an’ 
there a partridge didn’t—Whisht! Listen now! There they 
are! Master Francis, there they are! That’s the whistle of 
thim! Lave the first lot settle—lave thim get down an’ they’ll 
pull the big flight afther thim. There they go! Now thin! 
Now! Good f'r ye, sorr, good f’r ye again! Three t’ the first 
barrel an’ wan to the second. Bedad! me ould showldhers 
ache to think of the lashin’s of thim I’ll be thrailin’ home behint 
ye whin the moon rises—Bedad ! they do that.’ 
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OUR CAMP IN THE WILLOWS 


DUCK-SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 


BEFORE we were able to reach a favourable part of the country 
for our sport the Canadian winter in all its severity had already 
set in; the wild fowl were leaving their summer haunts in 
inaccessible regions, and were seeking the shelter and better 
feeding-grounds in the more open and lower lying waters of 
lake and river. 

Having heard that good sport could be obtained on and 
around one of the large lakes in the East Kootenay district, we 
accordingly took up our headquarters at one end of this lake, 
taking the necessary camp outfit with us, which consisted of a 
tent, blankets, cooking utensils, a small stove, and provisions. 
Our dogs and guns were of course not forgotten. When we 
arrived, our hearts were gladdened by the sight of many flocks 
of both duck and geese. The former had made an arm of the 
lake their headquarters, while the latter were seen principally 
in stubble fields. 
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We soon discovered, however, that the birds were very 
wary, the geese, in fact, being almost unapproachable. A very 
few years ago, two good guns found no difficulty in making 
daily bags of anywhere between sixty and a hundred couple. 
Birds appeared to be just as plentiful as ever, or nearly so, but 
from constant shooting they had become much wilder, conse- 
quently we found it impossible to make bags of anything like 
the old dimensions. 

On the day after our arrival we were up and ready before 


A SILENT WATCH 


the first faint streaks of daylight were visible, and after a hasty 
breakfast, we left our tent and started for our shooting-ground, 
accompanied by our two brace of old country retrievers. 

We had not very far to go, as we had pitched our tent in 
some willows, close to the lake shore. A short walk of some 
few hundred yards brought us to a likely looking slash which 
extended along one arm of the lake, and was bordered on 
the side where we took our stand by tall bulrushes and 
sedges. 

Already we could hear overhead, in the yet darkened sky, 
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the incessant clatter of innumerable wild duck, intermingled 
every now and again with the weird honk-honk of the goose. 

As daylight gradually brightened the sight which met our 
eyes was one that will never be forgotten. From the point in 
the slash where we had taken up our stand, to the opposite 
shore, a distance of some two miles or more, the surface of the 
waters was simply alive with wild-fowl. 

Overhead, but still far out of range, great flocks of mallard 
went whistling by ; black-duck, and red-heads passed in scattered 
bodies of twenty and thirty at a time ; the tiny teal and butter- 


THEIR LAST RESTING-PLACE 


balls, in companies of twos and threes, kept skimming past us 
like the wind ; whistlers, in their showy plumage of green and 
black and white, made the air resound with their peculiar flight ; 
while high up in the heavens the mighty geese went winging 
their silent way. 

It was tantalising in the extreme to see this endless army 
all around us and yet be unable to get a single shot at their 
countless ranks. 

Past experience, however, had taught us that in duck- 
shooting it is useless to try and chase your game, so we stuck 
to our places and quietly waited till our chance should come. 

Just as we were beginning to lose heart and were con- 
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templating making a move, our patience was at last rewarded ; 
my friend on the right gave me a nudge, and almost before I 
could look his way both barrels rang out and a couple of mallard 
lay splashing in the water in front of us, which were quickly 
retrieved by Carlo and Diamond. 

I had barely time to raise my gun to take aim at the 
retreating flock when swish, another lot came dashing over, 
affording an easier shot, of which I took advantage, only 
managing, however, to bring down one bird. 

Again we were in position, and lucky it was that we had 


LEFT IN CHARGE 


kept our places, as the duck, disturbed by our shots, were 
rising off the lake and flying round us from every direction. 
As far as the eye could reach flocks of every breed came sweep- 
ing overhead, sweeping past us in endless circles. As they neared 
our hiding-place many slackened speed, but passed too high up 
for our shots to reach them. 

After circling round several times, a flock of black-duck 
were the next to lose a few of their numbers. Coming just 
within reach, a clever right and left from the third gun brought 
down a couple, two fell to the middle, while I just managed to 
wing the last straggler with my choke. 

Scarcely had we reloaded when down plumped a couple 
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BY THE LAKE SHORE 


of teal, one of which was only brought to bag, his mate being 
badly missed by two of us. 


WAITING FOR THE MALLARDS’ FLIGHT 


For another hour or so the sport was excellent and our bag 
gradually improved. Long ere the flighting ceased, however, 
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the birds had become thoroughly alarmed and very few came 
within range, so we decided upon making a move. 

We made our way along the shores for another mile before 
we came to a likely looking spot and which afforded sufficient 
shelter for ourselves and dogs. 

As we went along, both overhead and on the lake duck 
were plentiful, but very few came within range. We had kept 
perfectly still for some time in our new hiding-place before we 
got a shot. Numbers of teal were feeding quietly in patches 


CARLO RETRIEVING HIS FIRST DUCK 


of rushes, but too far out to shoot. By degrees, however, they 
came nearer shore, and at length a batch of three rose from 
the water and came skimming over our heads. The shot was 
an easy One and all three met their fate, the last of them causing 
considerable difficulty before it was retrieved by old Lassie, 
who stuck in the mud breast deep, and we had to join hands 
and haul her out, the bird still in her mouth. 

Disturbed by our shots, other teal, both green and blue 
barred, now began to pass our retreat, affording us most 
sporting shooting, and several birds were brought to bag. 
When once these little birds get fairly on the wing few wild 
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fowl move with such velocity, and it requires a sharp eye and 
accurate shooting to bring them down successfully. 

By this time, however, daylight was beginning to fade, so 
we gathered up our game and made a move towards home. 

Before we reached camp I had the good fortune to bag a 
wood-duck, which rose out of a small creek running into the 
lake. The variety of colourings in this gorgeously plumaged 
bird could not be surpassed. 

We had a few more shots from our old position of the. 


RETRIEVING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. DEEP WATER AT EDGE 


morning, but as the evening flighters were flying high and 
strong, we added but few to our total. 

Darkness was fast spreading over mountain, wood, and 
lake, so, tired and hungry, we at length reached our camp, 
well satisfied with our first day’s sport and our bag of just 
sixty-six head all told. 

During the few weeks we spent here we could always 
manage to make similar bags. Occasionally we varied our 
sport by shooting prairie chicken and several varieties of grouse, 
which were very plentiful all round the lake shores. 

I must not close without adding a few words of praise to 
our quartet of retrievers, for without their aid at least ninety 
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per cent. of the duck we shot would have been lost in the open 
water, or reedy swamp, where they mostly fell. 

All are splendid water dogs and it is seldom that they ever 
let a wounded bird escape; despite her age the palm is still 
carried off by old Lassie, who had her first lessons on the 
banks of the River Forth some thirteen years ago now. The 
story is still fresh in my memory of a record day with the old 
dog, when she retrieved no fewer than fifty-two couple of duck, 
and this, too, without the loss of a single bird. 


A MIXED BAG 


MISTY VICISSITUDES ON APPLECROSS 
HILLS 


BY LADY MIDDLETON 


My husband, ‘the lord,’ as they called him in these Western 
‘airts,’ translating the Gaelic ‘am mbhorair,’ has certain fixed 
ideas, and one of these is that it is absolutely needful to get me 
frequently ‘on the hill ’—7.2., that I should go out deer-stalking 
with him. This is for various reasons: first (let me believe), 
the pleasure of my company ; secondly, the good of my health, 
which requires, according to him, periodical ‘ shaking-up ’ ; and 
thirdly, a reason he would repudiate, but the head-stalker avows 
his private faith that I bring his lordship luck. My occult 
influences are, however, pitted against unfair odds, when, as 
recently, I had to contend against the mist demons of the 
mountains. 

In certain respects one’s sex is regiettable ; for instance, I 
have a most feminine dislike of a gun. I don’t like the look of 
it, I don’t like the feel of it, I hate the sound of it, and never 
can shake off the idea that it will go off somehow and some- 
where when you least expect it to do so. I can almost cry 
over a dead stag even after taking part in the exciting stalk or 
drive that wrought his undoing. I have ridden many a good 
forty minutes after a stout fox, but never once willingly wit- 
nessed his breaking-up ; and I once endured much chaff for 
capturing a wounded pheasant at a big shoot and taking it to 
the keeper’s wife to have its leg mended. Well! life, and the 
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human character are made up of contradictions, and in mono- 
tony is no charm, 

One recent morning, being very lovely and warm—and how 
summer-like can early days of our Western Octobers be !— 
after a somewhat stormy autumn, I, expecting a peaceful day 
at home, was informed that there was news of a good stag at 
the top of the glen, some three miles only distant. We were 
not to waste time and chance so near the end of the stalking 
season, but to start in pursuit of him about one o’clock P.M. 

I had already enjoyed a long and delightful morning, hatless 
and coatless had wandered amid the glow and glory of that 
ideal garden—a garden noted even in the flowery West, the 
dear old Scotch garden, where blossom, fruit, vegetables con- 
test the soil in kindly amity ; where you can feast on cherries 
in airs scented with nigh roses ; gorge on gooseberries, where 
a bed of neighbouring carnations delights your eyes ; and pick 
greengages as you walk between their wall and the regiment of 
dahlias and hollyhocks that partly conceals it. And who fails 
to admire those wonderful artichoke beds; some forgotten 
globes left to flower into splendid blue thistles, above their grand 
acanthus-fashioned leafage, than which no finer foliage for the 
decoration of vases exists! and then those lovely white-flowered, 
long-podded peas, growing, in our soft Western clime, like their 
scented sisterhood, some ten feet high on their props! Vastly 
we admire all this as we walk down the white shell-strewn 
pathways, shells that recall the ocean, smiling or storming 
without those high garden walls that have warded their 
treasures so long from her many moods. 

And, blent with the sound of the sea, rings from the hills 
behind and above these faery bowers that trumpet tone where- 
with the wild stag in autumn, from ravine and corrie and 
slope, challenges the world with the citation of his valours, 
before the marvelling audience of his multi-ladye loves 

My basket that October day was brimmed with mignonette, 
sweet peas of Eckford’s proudest, roses (the Gloire de Dijon 
hedge traverses the garden length—I have seen seventy blooms 
thereof fill a clothes-basket in summer), carnations, liliums, 
scabious, gallardias, and many another joy; then, tired of 
gathering, I had wandered down the long border, without the 
walled garden, looking beyond its pomps of yellow giant and 
other sunflowers and mombretias ; its tall lilies of Japan, 
bowing to the compatriot anemones of three colourings below 
them ; the giant monkshood blending its translucent blue with 
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the many-toned greys and lilacs of Saint Michael’s daisies ; the 
rosy dahlias, and countless other delights in full strength and 
blossom ; looking beyond this blaze to the purple hill and 
Corrie Glas dimpling its top. Between the hill and flower- 
border stood the semi-veil of wood—horse chestnut, oak, and 
beech, tinted and mellowed by the breaths of autumn, in 
exquisite blending with the stronger verdures of fir and 
coniferze, 

I gazed and gazed, and felt it was as nearly an earthly 
paradise as eye could wish for; I would fain have wandered 
round that garden most of the autumn day, adoring or 
planning changes and improvements for another year with its 
ruling genius, discussing whether to repeat those beds of French 
gladiola, or to substitute roses for currant-bushes on such and 
such wire fences ; whether to cut in two this long bed in view 
of a possible monotony in colouring, or have marguerite 
carnations in conjunction with white stocks. And—special 
charm—let us devise so to place a bed of mignonette that its 
breaths may waft into the windows of the mansion-house. 

But a voice interrupted my reflections : ‘Where are you ? 
What are you doing? Go and get your clothes on.’ 

‘The lord’ had spent the morning writing up arrears, 
consulting with the estate manager, &c., and now was very like 
a boy released from school. There was no resisting his 
strenuous command. I left the garden delights, and as I passed 
through the house glanced longingly at a delightful French 
volume of correspondence between Marie Thérése and her 
hapless daughter, in which I had hoped to have buried my 
mind later sitting on the garden-seat. But neither horti- nor other 
culture was to be mine. I rushed on ‘the clothes’—short 
tweed skirt, greased shoes (well-nailed) and gaiters, stalking 
cap, and telescope—swallowed down, without the forty munches 
of wisdom, an early lunch, climbed on a small black steed, 
half mane and tail; and off, trying to keep up to the stately 
pacing of his lordship’s famous chestnut, Dearg. 

Along the glen we rode, stopping a moment to spy the 
‘Wollaton Stag,’ a grand importation, who had aggregated to 
himself about fifty wild hinds, and being of park birth and 
upbringing, allowed our approach much closer than his wild 
brethren would have done. 

We remarked on the warmth and beauty of the afternoon, 
when I pointed out that the mist had gradually descended 
from sky to hill-top, and that Corrie Glas, on our left, was 
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already harbouring the soft but sombreing visitor in her bosom. 
We climbed up the shoulder, rounding its first corner, where 
we met the head stalker and various satellites with a deer pony. 
We dismounted, and, settling to our telescopes, were shown the 
object of our quest, a fine stag on the opposite braeside, at the 
very head of the glen. He had only three hinds with him, and 
all were quietly feeding. 

After considerable discussion, plans of attack were made, 
and once more we turned up the hill, leading our ponies, as 
one side of the path is a deep burn, quite dangerous as to 
precipices, and a shy of the ponies might settle matters most 
unpleasantly for themselves and riders. When Lassie, our 
beloved black collie, went close to the brink it made one 
shudder, and I hastily called her away. 

We reached the top without incident, again sat to spy 
around, observed more hinds on the rocky bluffs to our left, 
and following them up soon found their stag. We also 
observed the stealing mist slowly pushing forward and 
gradually obliterating the herd ; however, mist is a quaint and 
unstable quantity, and it might as easily roll by as advance 
upon us. Owing to the direction of the wind we could only 
approach our stag from above. 

It is one comfort in the slaying of this noble beast that, 
given a good marksman, the stag rarely knows of his death, has 
no terrors of anticipation, no horrors of pain or self-pity ; 
the rightly directed bullet goes straight to its end, and, perhaps, 
after chewing the peaceful cud of his last meal, the stag rises to 
fall for ever—a contrast to the doom of hapless ‘cattle beasts,’ 
driven to the blood-reeking shambles one is told of as existing 
in towns, or even the sheep at a home-farm in foodless con- 
finement for twenty-four hours before he meets his fate. 

Now we again mounted, and followed a fresh path to our 
right, which we pursued till Hay, head stalker, called a halt, and 
we got off, while ‘the lord’ proceeded to give directions as to 
the disposition of the ponies. My husband and I discarded 
all incumbrances save his coat and my cloak, and our glasses 
(not much use for those), and leaving the easy path behind us 
we three—or four, counting Lassie—boldly took the hill. 

By this time the eldritch mist had lowered her volume, 
gradually obscuring the whole landscape, and the glory of the 
morning, and the memoried charm of our recent ride through 
the glen, were alike blotted out from an unrealisable past. It 
was not a nice walk, and the men—used to the stones behind 
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hummocks, whereover I tripped ; or the tussocky footholds in 
bog, whereon I slipped ; or the pool they strode over, wherein 
I dipped (sole or ankle-deep what cared they ?)—marched on 
like the bog-trotters and mountaineers they were, till my feeble 
pants for mercy won them to ‘ gentle’ the pace. 

Now there uprose a wind, a wicked sort of breath, that, 
instead of dispersing our enemy the mist, simply brought 
volumes like smoke, and blew it hither and thither in most 
tantalising fashion. We could not see a thing forty yards from 
us. At last Hay stopped suddenly and assumed the prowling 
gait of a Red Indian approaching a camp of Whites. He had 
identified through the fog a rock, noted from the glen below 
as being close to the quarry. With crouching form and stealthy 
foot he turned off in a different direction lest the animals should 
get our wind, we and the dog, now on a string, following. 
When we had got into a safe quarter we proceeded to wait, in 
the hope of a lift in the mist which might give us a chance at 
our stag. 

Did it lift? Not at all; but presently a fine, close, 
though not heavy, rain began to—not fall, but drive at 
us, along with the clouds of smoke-like fog. It was very 
unpleasant ; objects twenty yards around us were invisible. 
We tried a whispered conversation—on my part mainly 
regret for that garden of enchantment, wherein I might now 
have been basking, dipping alternately into that desirable 
French volume, and then into the waft and blaze of scent and 
colour around; on ‘the lord’s’ side smothered chaff at the 
‘holiday sportsman’; and gentle deprecations concerning 
weather and ‘mists’ in general from the head stalker. I 
was standing on a stone in the midst of a pool watching, for 
lack of better employment, the drip from cap to cloak, from 
cloak to skirt, when Hay (the stalker) brought me a stone to 
siton. I accepted for courtesy’s sake, and sat, Lassie cower- 
ing her soaking person close to me. I knew that stone would 
be cold, and soon found it was angular, so to escape perforations 
I presently rose. The close drizzle had now changed to heavy 
rain, and I felt, through the medium of a wet coat-collar, that 
my backbone was in jeopardy. ‘When are we to go home, 
it will be quite dark soon?’ I inquired plaintively about 
3-30 P.M. 

‘Oh! we'll just wait a half-hour yet, and see if she (the 
mist) will rise!’ says Hay firmly. 

I suppose my face showed my feelings, for my husband 
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broke into a smothered laugh. There we did wait however, 
and she rose not at all; but the rain thinned off, and finally 
ceased for a while. 

We now moved on, taking a wide circuit, and following 
Hay in single file, ‘the lord,’ myself, and Lassie, led by me. I 
could not see the stalker, but the blurred form of my husband 
was guide. Suddenly a sort of rent in the mist showed us our 
stag, not two hundred yards away. Down we squatted on 
whatever ground we each happened to tread ; mine was not 
ground, in strict sense, at all, but just a ‘soft place’—z.e., a 
shallow bog, and I pressed Lassie low into it beside me. 

In this delightful position we remained, scarce breathing, 
till the mist had again closed, and we rose and went back on 
our tracks for what appeared a very tediously long way. I 
was now fairly chilled ; my skirt, despite surreptitious wringings, 
weighed heavy with wet, and the soaked gaiters struck cold 
to my ankles. I suppose men do not mind these things, but I — 
wish they donned skirts once in a way to realise our woes. 

After a time of this heel-way wandering Hay pointed off 
rapidly in another direction, whether north, south, or what I 
certainly could not say, being by this time as much fogged in 
mind as in body ; but after many minutes of crawl and creep I 
nearly jumped out of my shoes at hearing a roar just close to 
us. Lassie, all praise to her, only cocked an ear and did not 
bark, but such a sudden stroke on your hearing, when you are 
groping in grey darkness, is very hard on the strained nerves of 
either beast or woman. Down again sank the four of us, trying 
to still our very breaths, so alarmingly near seemed the desired 
prey. (On these occasions a vivid imagination sometimes gives 
added zest, by picturing oneself lost in the wilds, and dependent 
on chance for your dinner should failure follow effort.) Well, 
this stag must have been moving as we moved, and there was 
nothing for it but to wait another rise of mist, which we accord- 
ingly did. 

How one hates a fog, even a clean Highland cloud! You 
feel so smothered, so powerless. I was reminded of a journey 
from a farm called Inverbain, some miles beyond the very spot 
where we now cowered, when our guide, we felt certain, had 
lost his way in the dense drizzle and mist, and my sister-in-law 
and I, leading our ponies, as riding was impossible, and having 
to stop every few minutes to wring our drenched petticoats, 
toiled on through the sopping gloam, an awful, trackless road 
of the hill ; wading through swollen burns, struggling in heavy 
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bog-ground, crawling and dragging the steeds up rocky steeps, 
for what appeared endless hours, till the ever-closer mist fairly 
encompassed us, and we wondered if we were to see home that 
night ; when, good luck! female voices caught our ears, and 
some lasses, journeying up from the coast, loomed through the 
grey, and showed us where to strike the right track for the 
glen. From this experience my mind wandered to the glory 
of the past morning, and I became dreamily absorbed in arguing, 
mentally, whether a new garden we were planning on a slope, 
whence a view of sea and mountains of Skye should enchant, 
was to have a path winding into the fernery pit or round its 
top; and whether an avenue of hollyhocks leading to the 
greenhouse should be blent with sunflowers or stand alone, 
when I was roused by a gentle ‘ Hist!’ and saw that the sports- 
men were on the move. 

This time it was down hill, and slithering and slipping, 
pulled back or onwards by the black collie, as often sitting as 
stepping, I followed, still in the murky grey gloam. One good 
result of this more violent exertion was that it warmed one. 
And the lower we sank the hill the sparser grew the mist. 

Suddenly halt! What? Hinds! There they were, three 
of them, and a calf or two, feeding leisurely within shot. 

Right about face and up the hill again, with bodies bent to 
crawling, and I confess to more than one good tumble, unseen 
by the well-accustomed hunters in front of me. I happily never 
let go the dog, though Lassie, aware that something deasty was 
near, strained and tugged and tried to break loose. I had to 
threaten and even tap her with my stick before she resumed 
her rearward position. 

Fates were maddeningly adverse though, for when we 
imagined ourselves well out of ken of the hinds, the renewed 
bellowing of our stag at no great distance showed us he might 
yet be in dangerous proximity. Hay pulled a bit of bog-cotton 
from his pocket and threw it up into the still air. Its feeble 
meandering reassured him as for the direction of the wind, and 
we crept on and up till we finally rounded a shoulder, where 
some big rocks offered good cover, and there we sat and waited, 
as the second roar proved that the stag was moving in our 
direction, probably in search of those truant hinds, 

It had been latterly fair, but now came again gentle distil- 
lations from that heaven we had long ceased to see. Soon one 
was again a sop. When | tried to pierce, visually, the fog, the 
drip from my stalking-cap obscured what seeing was left, and, 
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sliding down the nose tasted peat and tweedy whenever one 
opened mouth. But no matter, it was becoming intensely 
exciting, the rifle was taken out of its cover, and my husband 
silently arranged for a good ‘rest.’ I covered Lassie’s head 
with my soaked cape, and with breathless eagerness listened, all 
ears. 

‘ Varrrabw—urgh! urgh! urrrgh!’ That certainly was 
near, and I heard ‘the lord’s’ heart-beats as distinctly as I felt 
my own. Hay might have been carved in grey rock, so still 
he sat. Another two minutes or more and the mist slowly 
rose. He was there, standing, his head back-thrown, mouth 
open for another bellow, what a shot !—when came a puff of 
unexpected wind, and that cruel veil blotted out the whole 
picture as though a curtain had dropped between it and us. 

The rifle was laid down to an exclamation (sotto voce) from 
Hay that was perhaps best in Gaelic, and when the second 
bellow did come its author had evidently moved well away, 
probably driving in the straying ladies to the body of his 
family. 

Well, well! there was nothing for it but to wander down 
hill again and creep away in the direction of the last roar. 

A shower or two varied the discomforts, still having no real 
effect on the mist, which rose slightly and fell darkly at intervals. 
I felt to be growing very tired, for Lassie was a drag, and I 
could not expect either of the sportsmen to relieve me, as their 
whole minds were perforce given to the game. We were now 
on the more level grounds giving on to the river, and the 
‘Monarch of the Glen’ evidently meant to spend the night 
somewhere amid the green flats on her banks (a river is always 
female in N.B.). It was getting so late in the afternoon that 
our sport must be speedily brought to some conclusion ; as it 
was, the gloaming would overtake us homing across the glen, 
so we toiled rapidly on. My backbone had been well reached 
by this time, as my wet hair trickled through kerchief and 
collar, and soaked lower and lower, My elbows struck cold in 
moving, cape and skirt defied wringing, gloves were poultices, 
and I heard the wet squelch in my shoes. But I was quite 
excited and therefore warmer. 

A few crawls, nearly worm-fashion, a few quick runs in 
Hay’s sleuth-houndlike mode, a down-charge squat into bog, 
watercourse, heather, or what came handy, and we were 
rewarded by a more peaceful bellow from our hero within 
comparative reach. Joy! we could not fail now, and our toils 
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would not be for naught, nor would that deer-saddle return 
home ‘toom’ (empty) like that of Bonnie George Campbell in 
the ballad : ‘Toom cam’ his saddle, and never cam’ he!’ 

We stopped for a f:nal consultation as to the best approach, 
then a little more movement in the right direction and he would 
undoubtedly be ours ; when my husband, noticing for the first 
time my efforts to restrain the lovely black lady with the white- 
powdered nose, who seemed to grow livelier in proportion to 
her mistress’s fatigue, and observing that mistress’s fagged 
though interested mien, told me to let her off the string, as she 
would be quieter so, and there was now no fear of her straying 
from us. 

I stooped, untied the knot, and freed the collie. Whatever 
tempted her I know not, it was quite unexpected and unusual 
on her part, but no sooner did she feel the tension gone than 
with a couple of jubilant bounds she broke into a loud and 
cheerful vocal recognition of her liberty ! 

The mist-demon had got into her blood, and the joyful but 
inexpressibly exasperating noise she made must have scared all 
the deer within a radius of miles. 

I think the only end to this little adventure that need be 
recorded was that we went home. I wish some one had 
kodaked Hay’s face. 

A hot bath and an evening spent with Marie Thérése and 
Mércy-Argenteau made me forget my damp distresses and 
misty vicissitudes. 


HORSE-RACING IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


BY RICHARD ORD 


‘How comes it that there are no racehorses in the North?’ 
Thousands have asked both others and themselves this pertinent 
question, more particularly during the concluding part of the 
last decade, but few have given sufficient thought to the matter 
to evolve any solution of the problem, the great majority 
contenting themselves with the undisputed fact, and wondering 
only when, if ever, a bright star would appear in the equine 
firmament worthy of being classified not with the tens but 
hundreds which in days of yore shed real lustre upon the 
sequestered Yorkshire training-stables. How cumes it that 
Malton, Middleham, Hambleton, and Richmond, in the zenith 
perhaps of their glory in the ‘forties’ and ‘ fifties’ and ‘sixties,’ 
can no Jonger boast of an animal worthy to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the celebrities of those days? Ham- 
bleton, associated with the early fortunes of the peerless Alice 
Hawthorn ; Richmond, with Voltigeur, Skirmisher, Fandango, 
Vedette, Qui Vive, and a host of others ; Malton, with Meteor, 
Cotherstone, Daniel O’Rourke, West Australian, Blink Bonny, 
Caller Ou, Blair Athol, all classic winners, sza/tis cum aliis, that 
may be fairly written down as of almost equal merit, though 
perhaps less well known to the present generation of racing 
men. Malton too—inseparably associated with the matron 
Queen Mary, destined to exercise so important an influence 
upon the blood of future generations ; Middleham, memorable 
for its connection with the Dawsons, Osbornes, John Fobert, 
who trained for Lord Eglinton, and Bob Johnson, the trainer 
of Beeswing and Nutwith, winner of the St. Leger in 1843; 
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ever famous for its Ashgill, Thorngill, Brecongill, Tupgill, and 
Spigot Lodge, whence in their days issued forth such giants as 
Charles XII., Our Nell, Blue Bonnet, Nutwith (already alluded 
to), Gildermire, Van Tromp, The Flying Dutchman, Ellington, 
Pretender, Bothwell, Apology, with innumerable others scarcely 
less distinguished, though not included in the classic scroll, 
such as Grimston, Jonathan Wild, St. Bennett, Inheritress, 
Ellerdale, Ruby, Mark Tapley, Aristides, Saunterer, Manganese, 
The Miner, Tim Whiffler, Agility, Thorn, and Lily Agnes, dam 
of the invincible Ormonde. As Malton had its Queen Mary so 
Middleham too had its Agnes, by Clarion, unknown to fame on 
the turf, but the founder of a most distinguished line of pos- 
terity, with Duke of Westminster, who started so well and may 
redeem his character as a representative. 

A good many of the great historic winners attached to North- 
country stables have been mentioned, and some of them, no 
doubt, bring to your readers pleasant recollections, though not 
unmingled perhaps with a pang of regret that they have not 
left a worthy representative to continue what was at one time 
an almost unbroken series of triumphs. Take the last five or 
six years racing in the North of England ; peruse it with care, 
and you will fail to find a dozen horses that can be conscien- 
tiously described as much above plating form. Begin, say, with 
A.D. 1897, and you have such horses as The Docker, Laughing 
Girl, Grasp, Sardis, Lammermuir, and Burnock Water standing 
as representative perhaps of the best ‘mile or upwards’ form, 
whilst, for speed, you must be content to admit that Royal 
Flush, Whittlebury, and Anklebiter are at the top of the tree; 
true it is that at one time a two-year-old of exceptional merit 
was supposed to be sheltered at Malton, but the son of Bend 
Or and Jenny Howlett soon belied his pedigree, and is now 
comporting himself in selling hunters’ races. The Baker, another 
promising two-year-old of the same year, similarly failed to 
improve with age, or might have done something for the credit 
of Yorkshire. The year 1898 produced King Crow (a very 
smart handicap horse), Royal Flush (improving with age), 
Cunctator, Chackbird, Carnatum, Athel (invincible at Thirsk), 
and Gyp, with a really first-class two-year-old in the colt by 
Enthusiast out of Noble Duchess, afterwards called Lord 
Edward I., and destined, owing to want of ordinary care in his 
management, to belie what might and ought to have been a 
much more distinguished career on the Turf. A useful two- 
year-old must Deuce of a Daisy, too, have been on the day when 
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in the Friary Nursery at Derby she gave London (now one of 
the speediest of our sprinters) thirteen pounds, and was only 
beaten by a neck, with Merry Methodist, receiving twenty-four 
pounds, a length and a half behind; but she likewise has 
hitherto failed to reproduce such form. In the year 1899, 
Gyp and Merry Tom were perhaps the best representatives of 
handicap class, with Royal Flush at the top of the weights in 
the shorter races, but it was a terribly poor year all round ; 
class was absolutely wanting, and the two-year-olds, save per- 
haps Lumley Moor, were wretched in the extreme. Low be it 
said that in 1900 the cream of the North in handicaps was 
comprised of Little Grafton, Dandy Fifth, and Bencher, with 
Laffan (destined, like all the promising Northern youngsters for 
two or three years, to break down early in his career), the best 
by far of an extremely moderate lot, and naturally at all meet- 
ings where North and South country horses competed, the 
latter swept the board; the Scotch-trained Melete alone, if I 
mistake not, winning a handicap at York! Last year showed 
no improvement upon its predecessors so far as relates to 
Northern form, though Syneros was at one time the hope of 
the Tykes for the St. Leger, but he trained off as the season 
advanced, and made no show in the great race. With such 
animals as Dandy Fifth and the hurdle-racer Master Herbert 
at the top of the handicaps the poverty of class is well illus- 
trated ; Melete showed consistent speed, if not of the highest 
class, but the two-year-olds were not removed from selling 
plate form, Lady Ormac being perhaps the least moderate. 
Such is the tale of recent years, and it would appear almost 
beyond conception, did we not know the reality, that the once 
all-conquering training stables of the North, and more especially 
of that county of horses, Yorkshire, should now be unable to 
send forth a horse within two—nay, 1 am almost tempted to 
say, within three stones of classic form. Yet, allowing that the 
past four or five years have been exceptionally bad, satisfactory 
reasons, or rather, ! should say, sufficient reasons (for they cannot 
in themselves be but unsatisfactory), for this terrible and pro- 
nounced falling off, commencing in the ’seventies, and gradually 
more and more intensified up to the present time, are to be found 
in the altered condition of circumstances relating to both man 
and horse, brought about mainly by those two all-powerful 
reformers, steam and electricity. In the old days, when horses 
were compelled to travel by road, and it mattered not whether 
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well-nigh invincible ; the introduction of locomotion enabled 
owners and their horses alike to be carried about much more 
expeditiously, and it was seen by aristocratic and wealthy patrons 
of racing, accustomed hitherto to train and race in the North, 
that with Newmarket as their head racing-quarters, and the 
Metropolis their abode during a considerable and very important 
portion of the racing season, a system of centralisation would be 
to their advantage, placing them in closer communication with 
London, and at the same time in constant touch with their 
trainers and stud : the result was that, as the railway system was 
perfected, and the comforts and rapidity of travelling improved, 
they gradually settled down in what may well be termed more 
palatial establishments at Newmarket, the improved railway 
facilities of each year enabling them, where disposed, to run 
their horses at the principal Northern meetings, such as New- 
castle and Gosforth Park, Stockton, Redcar, York or Doncaster, 
with considerably less loss of time than was formerly occupied 
in walking or road-vanning them to the meetings from their 
North-country quarters; and nowadays the Newmarket specials 
seldom fail to forward their goodly contingent of runners, and 
winners too, to the above-mentioned meetings, to say nothing 
of Ayr, Edinburgh, and the principal meetings north of the 
Tweed. 

In a minor degree the electric telegraph has assisted in the 
changed condition of things, for now all distances are practically 
brought together, and the same centralising influence has 
exercised its powerful effect. There is yet another reason, and 
that may be found in the Croesus-like stakes that are run for in 
the South of England as compared with those that are the 
subject of competition in the North. There was a time, not so 
far distant, when all stakes were small, and when it required 
three or four wins to make up a sum total of £1oo. It mattered 
not then where horses ran provided that they reaped some of the 
spoils ; but in these days of colossal stakes, which may be more 
consonant with the spirit of gambling than beneficial to the 
improvement of horse-breeding, there is no doubt but that the 
more fashionable training-stables are those which are in fairly 
close proximity to the meetings where these huge stakes are run 
for, such as Sandown, Kempton, and others within the metro- 
politan district ; thus the South is well catered for in the way of 
rich prizes, but the North contents itself with its St. Leger, 
Northumberland Plate, and Ebor Handicap, besides some 
valuable juvenile stakes. Scotland boasts of its Ayrshire 
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Handicap, but the value of its other races is small, and the 
Lincolnshire Handicap and Manchester Cup would seem to 
belong to the Midlands rather than the North country. 

This withdrawal by the wealthy owners from the country 
training establishments to a more central position at Newmarket 
is somewhat akin—jarvis componere magna—to the influx into 
towns of the rural and agricultural population in most parts of 
England; and its influence and bearing upon Middleham, 
Malton, Richmond, &c., has proved in relation to sport as far- 
reaching as the depopulation of the country districts has turned 
out in relation to agriculture. That it will continue is more or 
less likely for a definite time, though it is by no means certain 
that the same dearth of good animals that has characterised the 
last few exceptional years will have to be annually deplored. 
Let us sincerely hope that it will not be so, for there are as able 
trainers now in the North of England and in the Yorkshire 
stables as there were in the middle of the last century. Surely 
the hand of John Osborne has not lost its cunning; give him 
the same stuff as he had to work upon in the ’sixties, and he 
will put the finishing touches on many a winner yet. Give 
others the same opportunity and—but, alas! you cannot, for 
money ‘that makes the mare to go’ is wanting. The descendants 
of the influential and wealthy patrons of the Turf whose delight it 
was to train in Yorkshire and race in the North fifty years ago 
have either retired from the pursuit or taken themselves to Scuth- 
country quarters, making annual expeditions on the Northern cir- 
cuit, with more or less success, generally, be it said, with far more 
than falls to the lot of their Northern compeers. The latter, with 
one or two notable exceptions, are for the most part either men of 
lesser means who make a business of the sport, or commercial 
men with local associations who find ‘the Turf’ a pleasant recrea- 
tion after the cares of business. Whereas in days gone by the 
noblemen who trained and raced in the North were satisfied 
only with the best blood that their money could purchase, the 
present Yorkshire buyers cannot compete with their richer 
brethren in the South, who will not be stalled off by thousands 
when they have made up their mind to purchase a well-bred 
and nicely-turned yearling, nor is it any secret that a large 
proportion of the two-year-olds which compete for the more 
modest Northern stakes will be found to have cost a compara- 
tively trifling sum as yearlings; indeed there were several 
instances last year of stakes being carried off by juveniles whose 
cost price barely ran into double figures! 
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There is one little piece of consolation left: bad horses make 
as fine finishes as good ones ; and let it not be for one moment 
supposed that, owing to the dearth of even fair class horses in 
the North, the sport there is devoid of interest, flat and 
unprofitable ; on the contrary, it is still deeply interesting, not 
only for its local associations, but for the genuine enthusiasm 
for the thoroughbred which still seems to pervade the breasts 
of every Yorkshireman. If you wish to see a huge concourse 
of people gathered together from purely sporting instinct, and 
love in many cases almost amounting to adoration of the 
thoroughbred, go to Doncaster racecourse on a Leger day. 
You may find a mightier crowd at Epsom or Ascot, but you 
cannot find one on the face of the earth so thoroughly saturated 
with horse-worship as that which is annually collected at the 
feast of St. Leger. It has been frequently remarked in sporting 
newspapers that the races north of the Trent, especially of recent 
years, are for the most part more closely contested than those 
run farther south, and no doubt the very mediocrity of the 
Northern trained ones is responsible for this, for they are all so 
much on a par, as far as class is concerned, that they find it 
more difficult to get away from each other than their brethren 
in the South, whose disparity is naturally more marked, con-. 
sidering that those of the highest class are a good two stone 
or more in front of their North-country contemporaries ; the 
selling plates, curiously enough in the two districts, are on more 
of an equality, or, at any rate, are not marked by any such 
extraordinary difference of merit. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features connected with a 
Northern or Yorkshire meeting, apart from pure racing, is the 
unbounded hospitality which is so generously dispensed by 
the local magnates, let your destination be York, Doncaster, 
Thirsk, Stockton, or Redcar; or farther north at Gosforth 
Park—without an equal perhaps as a racecourse in the United 
Kingdom, whether you consider its advantages from a spectator’s 
point of view, or you look only at the super-excellence of the 
course, which is rendered as well-nigh perfect as_ possible, 
by reason of the unremitting attention and care, not once only, 
but at a// times and seasons of the year, bestowed upon it by 
the ever-watchful Company and its indefatigable manager. You 
will find open house at almost all these meetings, thanks to the 
liberality of the local noblemen and gentry who support them 
right loyally ; though with, perhaps, the solitary and notable 
exception of those of Mr. R. C. Vyner, their horses are not 
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trained in the district ; but they appear to vie with each other 
in making their friends as well as strangers leave a meeting 
always with the pleasantest recollections. Nor is there any 
falling off in this respect farther North. At Carlisle and at the 
Scotch meetings the same open and friendly hand is extended, 
and those whose good fortune it has been to be present at the 
meeting at Ayr, to say nothing of the balls, dinner-parties, and 
other festivities connected with the Western gathering, never tire 
of expatiating on the hospitality of the present inhabitants of 
the Land o’ Burns. 

One word on the management of the North-country meetings. 
This is as it should be, and the various clerks of the course, who 
are, without exception, a most efficient body of men, may con- 
gratulate themselves that ruffianism is practically unknown at 
their meetings. Welshing, to some slight extent outside the rings, 
will occur wherever there is a concourse of people for the 
purpose of witnessing horseracing, and is fostered by the innate 
simplicity of some people who are such willing dupes, but the 
writer is able to vouch that whilst he has been present at practi- 
cally every meeting on the Northern circuit during the past five 
years, he has neither witnessed nor heard of a single case of 
robbery from the person on the racecourse, the greatest crime 
committed to his personal knowledge being a pirating of the 
race-cards, which cannot, as a rule, produce very remunerative 
results, though it causes endless confusion and annoyance to 
clerks of courses. That the sport of horseracing will always 
flourish in the North of England is as certain as the succession 
of the seasons, and let us express a hope, ay, and a confident 
hope, that, though it may not be our good fortune to witness 
the training-stables of Yorkshire send forth such a succession 
of classic winners as they did in the period from the ’forties to 
the ’seventies in the last century, they may from time to time 
shelter a racehorse worthy to be classed with such household 
names as Alice Hawthorn, Beeswing, West Australian, The Flying 
Dutchman, and Voltigeur. Non si male nunc et olim sic erit ! 
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A SUTHERLANDSHIRE HOLIDAY 


BY DOROTHY HAMILTON DEAN 


To the jaded London mind there are few more welcome havens 
of rest than a Scottish fishing inn. Once safe across the 
border, the broad Scotch spoken by the very ticket-collector 
seems to herald new delights. Shed are the conventionalities 
and affectations of civilised life, both sexes relapse with keen 
delight to their natural state of comfortable frumpiness, the 
man casts asfde with contumely frock-coat and tall hat, and 
dons instead an antediluvian tweed suit and heather mixture 
stockings ; the woman discards her smart clothes for the un- 
becoming but eminently useful short skirt, well set off by strong 
boots with a good square toe. Wearied and exhausted with the 
excitement of the season, we turned with relish to thoughts of 
packing our boxes with our oldest and therefore most comfort- 
able attire. 

We started on the long journey to Sutherland with feelings 
of peace in our hearts. Our first thoughts were given to 
arranging ourselves comfortably in the railway carriage, by no 
means an easy matter, it being crammed with rods and guns, 
fishing-baskets, landing-nets, and all the small impedimenta of 
the sportsman ; for we had started on our holiday armed with 
the latest inventions in flies, minnows, potted prawns, and all. 
the paraphernalia necessary for the capture of the wily trout. 
We felt ourselves fully equal to the task we had at heart, namely 
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that of rendering our names famous in the columns of the fishing 
journals, and of causing all other sportsmen we might chance 
to meet to break their rods in despair at our success. 

In spite of unpromising appearances, however, we managed 
to make ourselves fairly snug with the assistance of rugs 
laid across the carriage on a substratum of umbrellas and 
sticks, as far as Perth, our peace being only marred by one of the 
improvised couches succumbing under the weight of one of the 
largest of the family. At Perth the atmosphere at once became 
one of sport. The platform was covered with small kennels 
full of spaniels and pointers, who added their share to the 
noise and confusion, objecting strongly to the confined nature 
of their temporary quarters, while their owners made the most 
of the short night’s rest allowed them before being ruthlessly 
disturbed for the Highland express. 

The hall in the hotel was piled high with gun-cases, fishing- 
gear, bicycles, small bewildered little dogs on chains, and 
countless bundles of rugs. Calculated to strike terror to the 
heart of the slothful traveller was a large slate marked with the 
number of each room and the ghastly hour at which the 
occupant was to be called. 

The next day’s journey was a weary one, through miles of 
wood and leagues of heather, and though the scenery was truly 
gorgeous, six or seven hours of it palled. At Dingwall there 
was a slight diversion. The platform was full of Skye fisher- 
women, who looked charmingly picturesque with their bare feet 
and heads, scanty skirts pinned above their knees, tartans across 
their shoulders, and freckled ruddy faces. 

Everything comes to an end at last, even a journey on the 
Highland Railway, and we gladly alighted at Invershin, where 
we found the carriage waiting to take us the thirty-five mile 
drive across the moor to our destination. The driver greeted 
us as old and valued friends, and deftly packed away our 
numerous goods and chattels, while we tried to ensconce our- 
selves comfortably into the machine, and off we started. The 
first few miles were spent in seeking rest and finding none in 
the shaky conveyance, and at every turn we came into painful 
contact with sharp corners of boxes and tackle-cases. The 
road was constantly blocked by flocks of sheep driven by 
crofters and cleverly kept in order by half-bred collies, which 
last paid little heed to the truculent growls of our terrier, who, 
finding himself once more in his native land, appeared to be 
under the delusion that the whole country was under his special 
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charge. There were a good many steep hills on the way, and 
we were thankful to get out and take the stiffness out of our 
legs by climbing up and down them; the waggonette toiling 
along behind us, the old shoe that served as a brake squeaking 
like a lost soul at every steep descent. 

At last the joyful moment arrived, the last corner was 
turned, and we came in sight of the inn, a veritable haven of 
refuge after our long journey. At the top of the last rise we 
halted a little to admire the view. Beautiful enough it was 
with the evening sun shining on the purple hills, and the deep 


A FISHING INN IN THE HIGHLANDS 


waters of the loch. It all looked as though at some remote 
age the whole valley had been one vast loch, supplied from 
several rivers, and the adébris brought down by them had trans- 
formed the greater part into peat-bog. The loch itself was 
perfect, and the whole scene was a glorious example of Cale- 
donia stern and wild. While we gazed the driver told us 
legends of how in bygone times this peaceful spot had been the 
scene of much fighting and skirmishing between the McMenzies, 
the clan in possession, and the McLeods, their hereditary 
enemies, and how one night the McMenzies attacked and took 
the castle on the loch, and murdered all the McLeods they 
found. Another story was of how one McLeod held the bridge 
of the castle in the darkness, a Scots Horatius, and as each 
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man came up he dropped him silently over the parapet into the 
dark waters beneath. At this point the air seemed to get chilly 
and with a shiver we stopped the driver’s flow of anecdote, and 
hurried him on to the hotel. Very cheerful it looked as we 
drove up and saw the landlady standing at the porch to 
welcome us to a fire, and a real Scotch tea of scones and 
honey. 

At first sight the inn seemed hardly more than a stone 
house, and looked rather bare; but we knew from old experience 


A WET DAY. READY TO START 


what solid comforts lay within, and were not to be daunted by 
bare walls and a bleak aspect. The landlord and his wife were 
a delightful type of their class, anxious to do anything for their 
lodgers’ comfort. He, a regular Scotchman, broad-shouldered 
and tanned, wearing a kilt, ready to discuss the latest basket 
brought in and fishing news of every kind, or to listen with an 
admiring deference to the triumphant angler who has the luck 
of the day as he proudly describes how he rose the monster 
trout, and after wonderful escapes landed his prize safely. The 
landlady is of the old-fashioned sort who presses the weary 
traveller to have tea at all sorts of unholy hours, whose ideas 
flow with wonderful ease from sandwiches for lunch out-of- 
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doors to haggis for dinner, and who has a ready sympathy for 
the jaded guest who trudges wearily home with empty creel 
and a ferocious temper. 

We had indeed a royal welcome ; our terrier made friends 
at once with an uproarious little Scots mongrel, with a very 
long body and very short legs, and with two collie pups, chiefly 
remarkable for legs out of all proportion and boot-button eyes 
with no expression in them. The very atmosphere of the inn 
seemed to breathe comfort, the peat-fires throwing a cheerful 


FIXING CASTS 


glow into the small hall, where, tumbling over our boxes, we 
soon found ourselves. This hall was lined with stuffed fish in 
cases, the fruits of many a happy day spent on Loch Assynt 
and Inver. Our dinner waiting, we betook ourselves to the 
long dining-room and soon forgot the weary day’s travel in our 
first Scotch meal, followed by a well-earned repose. 

Oh, the joys of the next few weeks! The anglers fished 
madly, regardless of torrents of rain, which indeed they looked 
upon merely as a delightful spate. The non-anglers led a 
peaceful out-of-door existence, tempered by the study of men 
and manners afforded by fellow guests. The different types to 
be met with were most amusing. There was the middle-aged 
church dignitary, a cathedral canon, taking his holiday here far 
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from the madding crowd of ecclesiastical meetings and sermons, 
Every morning, accompanied by a favourite gillie with neat rod 
and the newest thing in creels, he sallied forth, his cap well 
over his eyes adorned with flies and casts, his portly legs 
encased in the thickest stockings, nothing, in fact, to betray his 
calling but the air of almost ostentatious respectability shed 
around him, Then there was the smart woman who, terribly 
out of place in this world of sport, had unwillingly come with 
her husband, and feebly tried to enjoy the life, neatly dressed 
in a rather short (but not short enough) skirt of smart tweed 
bound with leather, and shod in thick soled boots to protect 
her from the damp of the moor on which she hardly ever 
walked. She regretted bitterly the day when she wedded her 
man of sport who was rather red in the face, wore riding-boots, 
had a voice to match, and talked loudly of his experiences, past 
and present, on the lochs and rivers of Scotland. We must not. 
forget the up-to-date angler who convulsed the entire inn with 
envy of his dazzling array of hooks, lines, landing-nets, and 
other dainty trifles of his craft. He did not seem to catch 
more than any one else, in fact, rather Jess, which was surpris- 
ing, considering the splendour of his ostentatious outfit. There 
was also the dowdy lady who cast all appearances to the four 
winds of heaven, appearing in a get-up which would strike 
terror to the stoutest heart. She wore a strictly useful skirt 
which had long since seen its best days; thick, yes, wickedly 
thick boots, and a boat-shaped hat stitched with a dejected 
feather in it, fastened to her head with pins strong enough to 
defy the strongest wind that ever ruffled the waters of any 
loch. The smart woman and the dowdy lady regarded each 
other with horror and refused to make friends at any price. 
There was blessed peace all day until about 6 P.M., when the 
absentees began to straggle home. __It was easy to see by a glance 
the angler’s luck and to trace by the very expression of his back 
the history of his day. Approaching home whistling, his rod 
swung carefully over his shoulder and his whole air one of 
beatitude, the gillie walks solemnly beside him carrying proudly 
a heavy net full of shining speckled trout, or perhaps a silver 
salmon hanging from a hook, his glistening side showing the 
mark of the cruel gaff, which drew him panting and exhausted 
from the loch’s blue waters. But how different is the weary 
man creeping dejectedly down the road, as empty-handed he 
returns to tell his dismal tale! There was always an excellent 
reason why the angler had no luck; wind, thunder, sun, the 
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wrong bait, something was always in fault which made it 
impossible to catch so much as a parr. The business of 
weighing was one of the excitements of the day. A huge pair 


FISHING FOR TROUT 


of scales was brought into the hall or, more often, the whole 
assembled throng flocked to the kitchen while the baskets were 
gravely weighed in a breathless silence, the happy man looking 
unconcernedly on, accepting with a modest pride the tribute 
of his fellows, 
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One day we returned in the evening from a walk to see a 
row of disconsolate sportsmen seated on a bench in solemn 
silence, too depressed to smoke. No questions were asked, 
none were needed, the dismal tale was told. To an inexperi- 
enced observer this scene might have meant a national calamity, 
but we knew better : it had merely been a really bad day for 
them all. The smoking-room was the scene of many a fishing 
orgy. The adventures of Baron Munchausen were not to be 


GAFFING A SALMON 


compared to the stories which were nightly told within its 
hallowed walls ; poets’ licence is a nothing to anglers’ exag- 
geration. The middle-aged canon told tales of his daily doings 
on the loch which would have brought tears to the eyes of his 
bishop. The air is thick with the adventures of the crowd of 
younger men who sit smoking round the peat-fire, living again 
those moments of intense excitement when they landed their 
first salmon. 

The Scotch Sunday is an experience in itself. All relics of 
the week are carefully stowed away, no checrful clickings of 
reels are heard, gone are the groups of gillies waiting to sally 
forth to the fray. The canon, clad in the black coat of his 
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order, heads a group saintering to the river, where they look 
lovingly at the waters rippling gently over the dark stones where 
a big trout lies cosily hid. This is the day for long walks over 
the heather, scrambling over the rocks, up the steep cliff where 
the raven hoarsely croaks over her nest. 

No description of Scottish inns would be anything but 
terribly incomplete without a mention of the pipes. Scotland 
is the land of pipes, as it is the land of grouse and salmon, 


A SUTHERLANDSHIRE LOCH 


cakes and dogs, romance and astounding appetites. Every 
tinker and gipsy who wanders over the country side plays the 
pipes, though he may be too poor to possess them. To hear 
the ‘Land o’ the Leal’ played by a stalwart piper ashore, while 
drifting lazily in a boat on the loch on a moonlight night, is 
exquisite enjoyment to a lover of the beautiful. 

There is no land like Scotland, and our spirits sank as each 
day brought us nearer to a return to the civilised life which we 
had almost learnt to forget. But no good thing can last for 
ever, and one evil day our last fish was hooked, and a heart- 
rending leave taken of our gillie, Angus McLeod. The last 
astounding tale was told in the smoking-room ; our terrier had 
his final skirmish with the dogs of the house, whose happy lot 
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lay all the year round on the Highlands instead of in the un- 
sportsmanlike air of London. We only just escaped taking the 
canon’s mackintosh, there being a strong likeness between the 
piles of such articles of apparel which hung in the hall. Had 
we done so, we should never have escaped alive, as the poor 
canon had been already rendered speechless with passion 
by some one having laid sacrilegious hands on his treasured 
split-cane rod, which valued possession is to the angler what a 
mitre is to a prelate. 

We however avoided this final catastrophe and departed 
mournfully amid showers of blessings, fortified by our last 
Scotch breakfast, carrying with us a splendid trout of 5 Ibs. to 
be stuffed—a treasured relic of Sutherlandshire. We shall 
never forget the blissful days spent at the fishing inns of 
Inchnadamph and Altnacealgach, to whose good cheer and 
- excellent sport we owed the happiness of our Sutherlandshire 
holiday. 
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FAMOUS DOGS OF FICTION 


BY C. W. JAY 


My cousin Hubert, belying the associations of his name, does 
not suffer the attentions of my Clumber ‘Dash’ as gladly as | 
could wish—perhaps that admirable animal is too young to have 
learnt what tact in regard to strangers means—and when I ask 
him if he likes dogs, he is apt to reply somewhat loftily, ‘Oh! I 
like all animals ; but, you see, a literary man who divides his 
time between Manchester Square and Fleet Street cannot take 
the practical interest in them which you can, you who have 
what Lumleys would call “ park-like grounds ” in Cumberland, 
big enough for a whole menagerie to roam in.’ 

Hubert is a journalist of some literary pretension, and he 
likes to bring a heap of strange books with him when he pays 
me a visit, and to express a mild and slightly patronising sur- 
prise at my ignorance of their authors’ names. But I think it 
will be some time before he ventures to let off any literary airs 
before me, since I convicted him the other day of an ignorance 
of Scott, and a want of taste for Dickens, which, in any one 
professing to know and appreciate English books as he does, is 
what I call pretty good cheek. 

I had taken him with me to call upon a parson recently 
come to the neighbourhood, who was reported to be the owner 
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of some nice dogs. We found the good man sitting in his 
library, reading the paper, and surrounded by a tribe of Dandies. 
‘Come and be introduced,’ he called to them, when, our greet- 
ings over, the family showed no disposition to make acquaint- 
ance, but sat erect and looked coldly on, their expression of 
indifference tempered with suspicion. At his bidding they 
came slowly to the front, and each lifted an unwilling paw as 
he heard his name—* Pepper,’ ‘ Mustard,’ ‘ Ginger,’ ‘ Spice,’ 
relapsing immediately afterwards into a posture indicative of 
weariness, not to say disgust. 

‘Their manners are not conciliatory,’ said our host, ‘but I 
hope they will soon get to know you, and behave like the 
Rev. Dr. Brown’s dogs, whom Praed knew-— What ? 


And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour-steps collected, 

Wagged all their tails and seemed to say 
Our master knows you, you're expected. 


You'll forgive the quotation, I trust ; the fact is I have a vice 
—I am always quoting something. Ah, then! lie down, my 
dears,’ this he added, as with one accord the Dandies rose to 
their feet, bristling with indignation at the arrival of Dash, who, 
left as I fondly hoped outside, had found his way into the hall, 
and now pushed open the door and came wriggling across 
the carpet. 

‘Your pets would seem to be animals of some character,’ 
said Hubert, anxious to please and also to seem discerning. 
‘But their names are homely ; in naming dogs one should aim 
at originality. Do not they deserve what should be more 
characteristic, more descriptive ?’ 

A look of perplexity came over the Vicar’s countenance. 

‘Homely !’ said he, ‘characteristic! Shade of Sir Walter ! 
These names are dynastic, sir, and true of the Dinmonts. 
Surely you know that these names are those of the first famous 
Dandy Dinmonts of whom the world has record? You have 
surely read “Guy Mannering” and Sir Walter’s Journal, and 
know that the original terriers at Dinmont’s farm in Liddlesdale 
were all called “ Pepper” and “ Mustard,” and that Sir Walter’s 
own, through whom the race is descended, were ‘“ Ginger ” 
and “Spice ” ?’ 

I do not think that Hubert blushed at the rebuke ; he is 
too Manchester Squareish to be capable of a blush, but his 
voice was not so confident as usual as he replied, ‘1 have not 
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given that amount of attention to details which would enable 
me to remember the names of dogs in bygone works of fiction 
Now Meredith and Henry James ; 

But he got no further, for the Vicar, with a horrified gasp, 
interposed : ‘Is it possible that Sir Walter is forgotten, or that 
any one can have ever read him and forgotten his dogs, those 
dogs to whom he gave life as real as that which he breathed 
into his finest human creations? Who that has read of the 
Dominie forgets Wasp, and Tearum, and the Peppers and Mus- 
tards, or who has read the Life and knows not of Ginger, and 
Spice, and Bran, and Maida, and Nimrod ?’ 

The worthy man got warm and excited. I could picture 
him in the pulpit with his surplice on. 

‘Loving and understanding dogs as Sir Walter did,’ he 
went on, ‘it has often struck me as strange that he did not 
oftener introduce his favourites into his tales. Perhaps it was 
his very fondness for them which restrained him from painting 
their portraits too frequently—he did not like to seem to make 
too common a use of them. Or was it that he feared to bore 
his un-dogloving readers? though I am sure he wished never to 
have any such.’ 

He took breath and looked up inquiringly. ‘Does it bore 
you to talk about dogs and those who have loved them and 
written about them ? For myself, | would always rather chat 
about dogs or books than gossip about people, and if I can 
get any one to talk to about them both, then I am_ perfectly 
happy.’ 

We both assured him—I with sincerity, Hubert with 
courtesy—that we quite agreed on this point, and our host 
seemed gratified. He stood up in front of the fire, and, as if 
we were seated in a pew below him, proceeded to expound his 
subject. 

‘Among the great novelists, Scott was, no doubt, equalled 
by Dickens in love of dogs— What?’ (Here I noticed a little 
uneasiness on the part of Hubert.) ‘It used to be said that 
Dickens did not know how to draw a gentleman, and he did 
not, so far as I remember, attempt any description of aristo- 
cratic dogs, unless the bloodhound in “ Little Dorrit” was an 
aristocrat. But do you remember Diogenes, so rough, so 
faithful? Dickens fails, perhaps, in some of his pathetic 
scenes, but he doesn’t fail when he describes little Paul 
Dombey so anxious to be remembered with affection at Dr. 
Blimber’s that he even conciliated the great hoarse, shaggy dog 
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chained up behind the house—a dog which had formerly been 
the terror of his life—in the hope that the dog might miss 
him! And Diogenes was a dog who had never in his life 
received a friend into his confidence before Paul. Mr. Toots, 
you know, buys him and gives him to Florence, Paul’s sister, 
after Paul’s death, saying : “ He ain’t a lady’s dog, but you 
won't mind that, will you ?”’ 

‘I never read “Dombey and Son,”’ put in Hubert, ‘it 
represents a type of book which I do not understand—which, 
perhaps, I do not wish to understand.’ 

‘Oh then,’ cried the Vicar, ‘allow me to read you the descrip- 
tion of Diogenes, and you will have to admit, I think, that 
whatever he may not have been able to do, Dickens could at 
least describe a dog.’ 

The mute protest on our faces availed us nothing; the 
volume was soon found, and the Vicar read, not without a 
certain dignity and sympathy. ‘“ Though Diogenes was as 
ridiculous a dog as one would meet with in a summer’s day, a 
blundering, ill-favoured, bullet-headed dog, continually acting 
on a wrong idea that there was an enemy in the neighbourhood 
whom it was meritorious to bark at; and though he was far 
from good tempered, and certainly was not clever, and had hair 
all over his eyes, and a comic nose, and an inconsistent tail, 
and a gruff voice, he was dearer to Florence than the most 
valuable and beautiful of his kind.” 

‘There,’ and he shut the book with a bang, ‘that shows 
that Dickens’ heart was right about dogs. Besides, Diogenes is 
not brought in just once or twice in the story for effect’s sake, 
but he acts his part as Florence’s faithful companion till he must 
have been a very old dog indeed. He is a real dog and not 
overdrawn. I must put the book back, or I should be tempted 
to read you a dozen other passages which show how accurate 
and sympathetic an observer of dog nature was Dickens— 
What ?’ 

‘I don’t think I had realised that,’ said I quickly, anxious to 
say or do anything which might save us from being read aloud 
to. ‘When I get up to my club, I'll get hold of ‘“ Dombey,” 
and look up the passages myself. The only dog I can remem- 
ber in Dickens was an awful beast—the one which belonged to 
Bill Sikes.’ 

‘Ah yes,’ said the Vicar, ‘it must have required some courage 
to draw the picture of so unattractive an animal. Bull’s Eye 
his name was, a white, shaggy dog with pink eyes. But though 
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he mayn’t be pleasant to read about, one can’t help feeling that 
if he hadn’t belonged to a burglar, he might have been some 
one’s Diogenes. He had pluck, for he bit his master when he 
ill-treated him ; he had sense, for he detected Sikes’ intention 
to drown him and made off in time ; and the final scenes show 
that he was faithful to the awful brute beside whom he was as 
a good Christian. I was always sorry for Bull’s Eye. Amuch 
more detestable dog, whose creation I can never wholly forgive, 
is Snarleyow. How Marryat could have brought himself to 
conceive such a creature passes my comprehension. I have 
always had a suspicion that Marryat cannot have loved dogs 
properly, else he would not have permitted himself so gross a 
libel on their race. Don’t let me be too hard upon him, 
though. He has other dogs which are fine, and Snarleyow is 
perhaps more of a caricature than anything else. I hope I am 
not a cruel man, and I don’t think I was a cruel boy, but I 
remember still the unfeigned satisfaction I felt whenever 
Snarleyow got kicked, and when his tail was cut off by 
Smallbones I am sure I jumped for joy.’ 

‘I remember Snarleyow,’ said J, ‘and with all his faults 
I would rather have had to do with him than with a Dickens 
dog that has just come into my mind—that little beast Jip in 
“ David Copperfield,” who growled within himself like a little 
double-bass. Dickens must have suffered from some acquaint- 
ance with a little horror like Jip, and had his revenge. What 
a pity Dora ever found him! I wish that Mr. Walter Long 
could see his way to the extermination of the whole race of 
yelping lap-dogs.’ 

‘H’m,’ replied the Vicar, ‘I am not quite sure that I agree 
with you: women must have their pets. But if you don’t like 
poor Jip, I am sure you must like those performing dogs so 
ideally described in the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” They come into 
the “Jolly Sandboys,” and Nell wants to feed them but she 
mayn’t, and the poor old fellow who is leader of the troupe is 
not allowed to have any dinner because he has lost a halfpenny. 
One’s heart bleeds for him as he looks appealingly, and without 
effect, at his master on hearing this sentence, and one longs to 
follow him into the corner where he is made to turn the handle 
of the organ—- What?’ 

Here Hubert saw his opportunity, and cleared his throat. 
‘If you care to read what has been written about dogs by a 
man worth reading, a master of style, you should get that rare 
little book “ Ménagerie Intime,’” by Théophile Gautier. His 
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delicate touch and graceful fanciful style will refresh you after 
you have been toiling through the coarse comedy of your 
English writers.’ 

The Vicar started, and was about to denounce such an 
expression as ‘coarse comedy’ when Hubert checked him with 
an ineffable gesture, and went on: ‘Gautier tells us first about 
his wondrous cats, and then, having defended himself for liking 
those treacherous beasts, he shows that dogs also played a not 
unimportant part in his life story. He had clever dogs, he had 
beautiful dogs, and there ts a passage which would assuredly 
pierce your sympathetic hearts, an account of his arrival in 
Paris from the Pyrenees at the age of three, and the absolute 
inability of parents or nurse or Paris toy-shop to console for the 
absence of Cagnotte, a dog left behind at Tarbes. Eventually 
the nurse reports that Cagnotte is coming to Paris by diligence, 
and going forth, she purchases a dog bearing some slight resem- 
blance to the regretted favourite. The children are sceptical at 
first, but are brought to accept the creature as the real Simon 
Pure by the assurance that travelling always changes a dog’s 
appearance. But read the book and you will be rewarded ; its 
art is simple and delicate. What brought it to my memory was 
your mention of performing dogs. For Gautier’s dog “ Zamor,” 
seeing a troupe of dancing dogs, is forthwith seized with desire 
to imitate them—“ Moi, aussi, je suis danseur,” he cries : and 
at night he practises dancing by himself with such success that 
ultimately he is able to perform in the courtyard to an audience 
of admiring friends.’ 

‘That would indeed be a pretty story,’ remarked the Vicar, 
somewhat drily ; ‘your author must have a sort of wit, at any 
rate. I will promise to read him, sir, if you will promise to 
read “Guy Mannering.”’ 

Hubert sighed : ‘So long as you do not ask me to read 
Dickens I will see if I can decipher a novel of Scott's. If, 
indeed, there be art in his presentation of your doy’s ancestors, 
perhaps I shall succeed. Come here, Salt, or whatever your 
culinary name is.’ But Ginger, thus addressed, merely eyed the 
speaker mistrustfully, turned his back, and said nothing. 

It was now time for me to take up my parable, so I thought 
to make a good beginning by asking if the Vicar approved of 
the dog in a favourite book of mine, the ‘Story of a Short Life.’ 
It struck me that possibly the good man might find ‘Sweep’ 
even more truthfully drawn than some of his pets in Dickens. 
He smiled as he answered, ‘ Sir, Mrs. Ewing never wrote a line, 
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whether about dogs or any other animal, which was not true to 
nature and invested with a simple charm. But it is my opinion 
that her best remark about a dog is that in “ Mary’s Meadow ” 
about Perronet, the dog that the children had saved from 
drowning, when they say, “When people asked us what kind 
of a dog Perronet was, we never knew, except that he was the 
nicest kind,” In some respects the nicest dog I know is not a 
creation of fiction, but a recent acquaintance in the parish of 
Thackwood near here. You must let me tell you his story, for 
it should be published far and wide. It’s Mr. Lambert's bob- 
tailed sheep-dog, a gruff old man of eleven years, and as he 
thought him past his work, Mr. Lambert sent him away to his 
brother’s farm near the Scotch border, twenty miles off, as 
they wanted a watch-dog there. This was a fortnight ago. 
He was taken to Carlisle, and transferred to his new owner, 
who presently wrote to say, “ Robin takes kindly to us all, and 
doesn’t seem to regret his old home one bit.” But this was 
only Mr. Robin’s diplomacy, this settling down so contentedly, 
to lull suspicion. For last Saturday was Carlisle market-day, 
and Robin knew it, and early in the morning he broke his 
chain. Away into Carlisle he runs, and into the “ Greyhound” 
yard, where he knew his own proper people put up, and 
amongst all the carts there he finds his own, and getting in he 
hides himself under a heap of sacks. Now the pretty part of 
the story is this, that when Mr. Lambert, Robin’s master and 
friend of eleven years, came to put in his horse, Robin restrained 
himself—a Joseph before his brethren—and neither moved nor 
spoke. It was not till they were all safe in the well-remem- 
bered stable-yard at Thackwood that he emerged from the cart, 
to the bewilderment and rapture of all who saw it. I need not 
say that he won’t be sent away again. Surely this is as remark- 
able an instance of self-control as one would wish to hear! 
Think what Robin’s feelings must have been when he heard the 
well-known voice, and yet had to school himself and say, “1 
must not speak to him now ; I must not let him know I’m here 
or I shall be sent back to Longtown once more.”’ 

‘Hear, hear !’ said I, and even Hubert seemed impressed. 
‘Good old Cumberland sheep-dog. 1 had not heard the story, 
but I know old Robin, and I'll believe anything good of him. 
Hubert, you and I will go and see him and invite him to 
dinner! Dash, you vagabond, you shall have company at your 
table to-morrow, so mind and mend your manners.’ 

‘I shall be very happy to see Robin,’ replied Hubert, ‘ but 
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I think you will have to carry the invitation yourself, for I shall 
be shut up with a wet towel round my head, preparing to pass 
an examination in the rudiments of literary dog-lore. Have 
you any other authors to recommend me’ (turning to the Vicar) 
‘that I may become the more proficient ?’ 

The Vicar took no notice of the politely ironical tone, and 
said with decision, ‘Certainly I have—certainly. No one has 
drawn better dogs than George Eliot— What ?’ 

(‘Shade of Ruskin,’ murmured Hubert, and I could see his 
lips forming the words ‘Sweepings of a dog’s-home omnibus’). 

‘| think I could pass a good examination in George Eliot’s 
dogs. On the whole, hers is the most perfect dog-drawing in 
fiction. I have heard that Ouida has some good dogs in her 
books, but with all my love for the race, I cannot read them. 
Bob Jakin’s bull-dog Mumps in the “ Mill on the Floss” is a dog 
I know by heart. George Eliot calls him a bull-terrier, but he 
really was a bull-dog of brindled coat and defiant aspect. ‘ Her’ 
a dog, miss,” says Bob to Maggie Tulliver, “they’re better 
friends nor any Christian. I can’t give you Mumps, for he’d 
break his heart to go away from me. But I could get you a 
pup—his mother acts in the Punch show, an uncommon 
sensible bitch—she means more sense wi’ her bark than half 
the chaps put into their talk from breakfast to sundown.” Oh, 
a delightful man was Bob. ‘Mumps isn’t a cur ?” asks Maggie. 
“No, miss, a fine way off that. Why, the gentry stops to look 
at him, but you won’t catch Mumps a-looking at the gentry— 
he minds his business, he does.”’ 

The Vicar spoke it all off as if he were a prize scholar 
reciting before the school, and he went on with kindling interest 
in his subject. 

‘The day comes when Mrs. Bob Jakin appears on the 
scene, and Maggie wishes to know how Mumps gets on with 
her, for Bob had feared that Mumps would never allow him to 
marry. ‘Eh, miss,” he says, “he made up his mind to it 
when he saw what a little ’un she was. He pretends not to 
see her mostly, or else to think as she ain’t full-growed.” And 
later on, when Maggie is in trouble, there is a baby Bob whom 
the father puts into her arms in the friendly desire to comfort 
her. Mumps sniffs anxiously at the baby, to ascertain if this 
transference is all right (that’s a true touch, isn’t it ?), and 
when the baby has to go back to its mother, Bob thinks that 
Mumps might replace it as a companion for Maggie. “ Hap- 
pen you’d like Mumps for company, miss. He’s rare company, 
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Mumps is. He knows iverything, and makes no bother about 
it. You'd better let me leave him, he’ll get fond of you. 
Lors, its a fine thing to hev a dumb brute fond on you—it’ll 
stick to you, and make no jaw.”’ 

‘Bob was wrong there, however,’ put in Hubert, as Dash 
at this juncture rushed to the door, with that fine baritone bark 
of his, which always reminds me of Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s 
lower notes, almost upsetting the butler who came in with the 
tea-things, while the Dandies raised their ears and dropped their 
eyelids in protest against this ill-bred effusiveness on the part of 
a stranger. 

The Vicar made the tea, talking incessantly while he did so. 
‘You won’t mind drinking your tea out of a saucer, will you ? 
This is an exceptional kind of gunpowder—comes to me direct 
from Formosa, and it would spoil it if I put it into a cup— 
What was I saying? Oh yes, about George Eliot, wonderful 
woman to penetrate into the secrets of dog nature, and to 
observe and describe the manifestation of it. Take “Adam 
Bede,” that novel has the most finely observed dogs in it of 
almost any book I know, not even excepting Miss Rhoda 
Broughton’s dogs in “ Joan” —Mr. Brown and the rest of them, 
though they are in their smaller way perfection. Parson 
Irvine has a setter with two pups, and a pug who at one time 
dozes with her black muzzle aloft like a President, and at 
another, while the pups are rolling over each other by their 
mother, whose tail beats the floor with a calm matronly 
pleasure, Pug sits unmoved on a cushion, with the air of a 
maiden lady who looked on these familiarities as animal weak- 
nesses, which she made as little show as possible of observing. 
Then Mr. Rann, the sexton, coming into the room with great 
boots and an ample, worsted pair of calves, Pug is not to be 
conciliated by his two deferential bows, but barks up to recon- 
noitre the legs, while the puppies regard the ribbed stockings 
from a much more sensuous point of view, and plunge and 
growl over them in great enjoyment. May I give you some 
tea, or perhaps you would like some soda and whiskey better ? 
No!’ 

The Vicar could not stop even to dilate on the perfection of 
the pale straw-coloured liquid which he now handed us in deep 
saucers of thin china, so bent was he on the communication of 
information. 

‘Not less true to nature is Vixen, old Bartle Massey’s com- 
panion. She was a brown and tan-coloured bitch,’ he went on, 
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balancing a spoon as he spoke, ‘ ot that wise-looking breed, with 
short legs and a long body, known as turnspits ; and when we 
make her acquaintance, her affections are painfully divided 
between a hamper in a corner and her master whom she feels 
bound to greet. There are two extremely blind puppies in the 
hamper, and Vixen gets into it and gets out the next moment, 
and behaves with true feminine folly. You seel know itall by 
heart. ‘What a fool I am,” says Bartle, “to let a woman into 
the house. See what it’s brought me to, the sly hypocritical 
wench—contrived to be brought to bed on a Sunday at church 
time too—I must give her her supper, confound her, though 
she'll do nothing with it but nourish those unnecessary babies. 
That’s the way with these women, they’ve got no headpieces to 
nourish, so the food all runs to fat or to brats !”’ 

‘You hardly agree with Mr. Massey,’ said I, as Mrs. Mustard 
and Mrs. Spice began climbing up the legs of their extra- 
ordinary master, and were rewarded with bits of bread and 
butter. 

‘No,’ replied the man of quotations, calling up Pepper and 
Ginger, who were doing their best to keep in front of Dash now 
that there was a chance of something to eat, ‘male or female, 
I think I get on with them all, and I don’t know that I like 
one sex better than another. But if George Eliot had been 
Stonehenge himself, she couldn’t have shown more knowledge 
of dogs’ minds than she does in this marvellous book. A whole 
system of dog-philosophy might be gathered from the ways of 
Adam’s dog Gyp. It's Gyp who supplies shrewd old ’Lisbeth 
Bede with that fine illustration when she is trying to persuade 
Adam that he really loves Dinah Morris : “ Why, thy eyes follow 
her about welly as Gyp’s follow thee” ; and it’s Gyp to whom 
Seth compares his brother, “Thee’t like the dog Gyp—thee 
barkst at me sometimes, but thee lickst my hand afterwards.” ’ 

We finished tea, and got up to go. Hubert had not found 
opportunity to shine during the conversation, his one effort 
about the French dogs having hardly met with the success he 
had hoped for it. And he ought really to have been ashamed 
of himself being convicted of not knowing his Scott. 

The Vicar accompanied us to his gate, still chattering about 
his hobby. ‘What a pity it is that Jane Austen did not write 
about dogs ; except for Lady Bertram’s pug, I hardly think she 
mentions one. Mrs. Gaskell, too—“ poor dumb Carlo,” the fat 
wheezy little brute at Mrs. Jamieson’s, is the only one I know. 
Perhaps dogs were voted vulgar in Cranford. Thackeray too 
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—if he had only given to dogs some of that humour and obser- 
vation which he bestowed on mankind, what a treasury his 
novels would be! Miss Crawley had one of those lap dogs 
which you so much dislike, but it is only brought in as a piece 
of machinery when Becky and Rawdon are trying to attract the 
_ old lady’s attention in the Park, and Mrs. Bute pretends to be 
entirely occupied with the creature, calling him “a sweet little 
zoggy, and a dear little pet.” By the way, have you read the 
‘Experiences of an Irish R. M.”? It is the most amusing 
book I have read for a long day, and if you haven't, there’s a 
dog in it—Maria—who will make you die o: laughing — What?’ 

We were already a good way in advance of him, but he 
pursued us almost till we were out of hearing. We could 
distinguish a word here and there: ‘Visits of Elizabeth’— 
‘Rab and his friends ’—‘ the black poodle,’ till we had turned 
the corner out upon the road. 

Hubert began with a word which I will not repeat, and 
went on, ‘From parsons and bores of every description, Good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said I. ‘He seems an uncommon good 
sort of chap, in spite of his tea and his talk. Rides his hobby 
too far, maybe, but I like a man that’s keen, and look here, 
don’t you set up for a literary man and then say you don’t 
know Scott and you can’t read Dickens, that’s all.’ 


THE YORKSHIRE ELEVEN 


BY P. F. WARNER 


THERE is such a keen appreciation of the Yorkshire County 
eleven among all classes of cricket lovers, that it is certainly an 
attractive subject to write upon. As a team they not only give 
us the best bowling and fielding with several great batsmen, but 
they represent that true spirit of sport which is, and must be, 
the very bed-rock of the claim for cricket as the greatest of 
games. It has always been recognised that ‘ captaincy’ can 
make or mar a side, but probably never in the history of the 
game has one man’s influence been so generously reflected, his 
tact and temper so readily responded to, as in the case of the 
present Yorkshire leader. I have been asked to attempt to 
give some notes on the ‘personal’ element of this eleven, an 
eleven which must become historical. Undoubtedly, from 
captain to the eleventh man, they have the quality of ‘ per- 
sonality.’ Let us then first take the Yorkshiremen in the field ; 
for it is here—not forgetting their powerful batting—that 
they are seen to the greatest advantage. The match, we will 
say, is at Lord’s, and Hirst will begin the bowling from the 
pavilion end. You take guard, watch him bowl a few down 
to see if he is swerving, and then shut your teeth and stand up. 
And look out if he is swerving, for he is, on such an occasion, 
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a most unplayable bowler. The umpire calls ‘play,’ and Hirst 
bounds away at you. On his swerving days the ball will start 
in the direction of short slip, and finish up on your middle and 
leg stump. Don’t, if you would wish to stay in, play right 
forward at him, for the swerve and the break from the pitch 
will beat your bat, but watch him all the way and play him 
‘half cock,’ and you may get him round on the leg side—not 
to the boundary, unless you are very lucky—for should it be 
one of his swerving days, you will find seven, and _ possibly 
eight, men on the on side. But his nastiest ball is on: which 
swerves in from the off on to your off stump, and strikes the 
ground with a phizz and a spin which, should that particular 
ball hit you on the thigh, you will have cause to remember. 
Three or four years ago, before he had acquired the knack of 
swerving in the air, Hirst was a good, but not a really difficult, 
bowler ; in fact, on a hard, true wicket he was rather a nice 
bowler to play, but nowadays Hirst is quite independent of the 
state of the ground, for he is just as likely to knock a side on 
a perfect wicket as on a bad one. The first half-dozen overs 
from him are always the most difficult, for after the newness 
has been rubbed off the ball, the swerve becomes perceptibly 
less. 

At the other end who willoppose you? Rhodes, of course, 
smiling and cheerful, always looking fresh and fit, and eager to 
trick you out. Watch his first over carefully, for he will for a 
certainty send you down a fast swinging yorker on the leg 
stump. Sometimes this ball swings a bit too much, and you 
get four to leg; but watch him again, for if you don’t he will 
have you out. He has the knack of making the ball drop 
shorter than, at first sight, it appears to do, and he will hardly 
ever bowl a bad length. The ball leaves his hand with a 
distinct buzz, and on hitting the ground is full of life and spin. 

But to see Rhodes in his element is when he is attacking 
you on a sticky wicket. He pitches the ball on the leg stump, 
it comes across very quickly, and you are either bowled off- 
stump, or stumped by David Hunter, or snapped up by eager 
and lengthy John Tunnicliffe at slip. On such a wicket thirty 
runs take a deal of getting ; for you have not only Rhodes to 
think of, but sturdy, thick-set Schofield Haigh as well. He 
fires at you with a long striding gait, and on his day bowls a 
most vicious break-back. His slow ball is a beauty, arid he 
will not forget to send you down a fast—a very fast—yorker, 
which does not look a yorker until it is right on you, and may 
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be when the leg stump is lying onthe ground. A great bowler 
is Haigh! We in Middlesex fear him, perhaps, more than any 
other bowler in England. 

There is yet another bowler you must be prepared to face 
—none other than F. S. Jackson himself, who batting, bowling, 
or fielding, always looks, as he certainly is, a cricketer every 
inch of him. He will come almost waltzing up to the crease, it 
seems, with a smooth graceful action, a little above medium 
pace as arule; but with a cunning slow halt to lure you to 
destruction. 

On a perfectly true wicket Jackson presents little difficulty, 
but let the wicket help him at all, and he makes the ball come 
back very abruptly. I have not seen him bowl this year, su I 
shall probably have to alter my opinion as to his merits on a 
hard wicket, not judge him as a bowler in his form of three 
seasons back ; he was not then particularly hard to play on 
anything but a sticky wicket. I am told, however, that he has 
improved his bowling immensely, a fact he has conclusively 
proved by his performances this season. 

Well, then, if you can make a hundred runs against York- 
shire you ought to feel proud of yourself, for you have not 
only mastered Rhodes, Hirst, Haigh, and Jackson, and what 
county ever had four such bowlers at the same time, but you 
have been opposed by the best fielding side I have seen. By 
many able judges Yorkshire are considered the finest eleven 
ever known in county cricket ; and though some of the Notts 
elevens in the eighties, and one or two Surrey teams were, 
perhaps, their equals, that they are the best fielding side this 
generation has seen practically every one is unanimous. 
There is John Tunnicliffe, who will go down to posterity as 
one of the greatest short-slips we have ever had ; George Hirst 
at mid off, and David Denton in the long field; I take these 
three names as perhaps the ¢hree dest in an eleven where all 
are not only good, but very good fielders. 

And then there is David Hunter behind the wicket, so 
neat and sure, and always ready to encourage friend and foe 
alike with a ‘ well bowled Wilfrid,’ or ‘that was a good stroke, 
sir,’ in that slow pleasant voice of his. And again there is 
Lord Hawke, the born and finished captain. No man has 
done more for the game of cricket, not only in this county, 
but all over the world. His maxim is discipline, and he has his 
splendid eleven under control as a good officer has his company. 
He is firmness itself, but he is withal most kind, and in him 
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the professionals have a good friend. His Yorkshiremen adore 
him, and, though he does not make as many runs as formerly, 
he is worth a place in the side if only for the high standard of 
efficiency, thoroughness, and discipline he sets up. Yorkshire 
cricket owes almost everything to Lord Hawke, for it is no 
secret that when he first took over the captaincy—nearly 
twenty years ago now—things were, to say the least of it, far 
from satisfactory. And here I may perhaps allude to a feature 
of Yorkshire cricket management, and that is the system of 
marks introduced by Lord Hawke. There is no talent money 
in the sense in which the phrase is usually understood, but 
over and above the usual remuneration, each man is marked 
according to his work in a particular match. For instance, 
five and twenty runs on a bad wicket at a critical time, or the 
bowling out of, say, Ranji, for a small score, or a fine catch 
would be rewarded according to the merit of the performance 
in the eyes of Lord Hawke, and | well remember John Tunnicliffe 
being given an extra ten shillings, that is two marks—for each 
mark is worth five shillings—for catching me out at short slip 
with a fine one-handed catch off Hirst’s bowling in the Middle- 
sex and Yorkshire match at Leeds two years ago. This system 
of marks has worked well, and might with advantage be 
adopted by other counties. 

The above is only one instance of the interest Lord Hawke 
takes in his beloved Yorkshiremen. He is a personal friend of 
the professionals of his team, and his every thought is for their 
welfare. Yorkshire are indeed a fortunate side. 

And now it is Yorkshire’s turn to bat, and out come Jack 
Brown, with his square massive jaw and determination written 
all over him, and John Tunnicliffe. Their names suggest long 
partnerships—for do they not hold the record stand for the 
first wicket ?—554 runs for Yorkshire against Derbyshire at 
Chesterfield in August 1898. Sussex and Middlesex, too, have 
had many a weary though pleasant hour endeavouring to part 
them. And it is ‘Steatthdy, John’ and ‘I’m coaming, Jack’ all 
the while, and point, mind you stand a bit behind the wicket for 
Jack Brown, and do not forget to have an extra slip as well, for 
Jack Brown’s favourite stroke is the cut, and you may by 
chance catch him out early in his innings in the slips. And his 
tall comrade John Tunnicliffe. A hitter by nature—_you can see 
this at a glance—but apt of late years to play rather a quiet 
game. But do not imagine that he cannot hit, for he can and 
often does, a hard drive rather wide of mid on and often high 
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in the air, but well away from the long field. A nice player to 
watch this big man from Pudsey and a capital judge of the 
game. 

Next comes David Denton, who times the ball beautifully, 
and lets fly at most things. Extra cover a yard or two back 
please, and third man the same, and Aibert Trott look out in 
the slips. For Denton is dangerous, and scores at a great pace 
in a delightfully neat style; but he is a bit of a dasher and is apt 
to hit the ball up on the off side before he has got the pace of the 
wicket. 

Fourth on the list comes F. S. Jackson, full of confidence, 
and with the whitest pads and cricket boots in England. A 
great player Jackson, one of the greatest we have ever had, and 
with every imaginable stroke in his répertoire. You will enjoy 
his batting, for it is all grace, and possesses an attractiveness 
which to the real cricketer is fascinating. I can never make 
up my mind which stroke of Jackson’s I admire most, but 
perhaps the one that pleases the eye best is his off drive. 

One place below Jackson in the batting order comes 
T. L. Taylor, a fine player on a soft wicket, and extremely 
strong on the on side. We must have a short leg, and perhaps 
another man behind the umpire, for this part of the field is 
where Taylor makes most of his runs. But he has many other 
strokes, and half volleys are not lightly treated by his bat. He 
has pulled Yorkshire out of many a tight place by his cool and 
determined batting. 

And so they come. Frank Mitchell, when he used to play 
county cricket, with his splendid defence and powerful driving, 
a most difficult man to shift, and the best batsman in Yorkshire 
last year. And George Hirst with his daring pulls, and hard 
cuts and off drives, and Wainwright, who, one could almost 
swear would make runs if all his comrades had failed before 
him. And so on through Lord Hawke, and Rhodes, who, if he 
were not a great bowler would be a great batsman, down to 
David Hunter, who plays with the straightest bat in England. 

What a batting side! a sound, grim, determined, never-say- 
die lot, except, perhaps, when they are playing Somerset, for 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods’ men do without a doubt inspire a very 
wholesome respect, if not fear, in the hearts of this powerful 
eleven. And why is it? for man for man the Somerset eleven 
cannot in any way compare with the Yorkshiremen. Is it 
Mr. Woods’ personality that does it—for the fact remains that 
Somerset are the only side who have beaten the Yorkshire- 
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men in county cricket since Kent achieved a memorable 
victory on the Tonbridge ground in August 1899? Taking 
the seasons of 1900, 1go1, and rgo02 up to the end of June, 
Yorkshire have played sixty-six county matches and lost but 
two! What a record! 

And they play such a truly sporting game that it is a delight 
to play against them. Of course we are all eager to lower their 
colours, but it is only in a spirit of admiration that we so desire. 
One feels that it is something to beat Yorkshire. 

They have done much that is good for cricket, these York- 
shiremen, for they are an example of what a county side should 
be. In short, an almost ideal eleven. 


Ve 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN RUSSIA 


BY E. MUSGRAVE SYKES 


BIG-GAME shooting in Russia is not what it was ten or fifteen 
years ago, and until quite recently the indiscriminate slaughter 
of both male and female bids fair in a very short time to 
extinguish it altogether. Fortunately the Government has 
stepped in and, aided by the various shooting-clubs, has to 
some extent put a curb on this wanton destruction of wild 
game. 

To shoot a cow-elk, for instance, is an offence punishable 
by a fine of 50 roubles (£5), and this in many shooting-clubs 
is raised to 500 roubles (£50), while the close season of the 
bull extends from January 1 (about which time the rutting season 
begins) to August 15. In Finland elk-shooting is absolutely 
forbidden, and it is a source of great satisfaction to know that 
there at any rate there is no fear of elk being exterminated. 

Although of course there is no restriction placed on bear- 
and wolf-shooting, Nature herself has put a very effectual 
embargo on that sport for a great part of the year, as winter, 
when there is plenty of snow on the ground, is the only time 
when it is possible to track them and get them within range of 
a gun. 

At the present time the best all-round shooting is to be had 
in the government of Kostroma. Wolves are fairly plentiful in 
the governments of Tyla and Smolensk. Elk are to be found 
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in most of the governments and are even to be had quite close 
to Moscow. Since elk-shooting was forbidden in Finland, elk 
have been very plentiful on the borders of that country and 
Russia, while in Finland itself they have become so numerous 
and tame as to enter the gardens, and even come close up ad 
the verandahs of the ‘dachas’ (country houses). 

There are two methods in vogue in Russia of shooting 
wolves. One plan is to secure a sucking-pig in a sack, and 
drive through the woods on a moonlight night with it in a 
country sleigh, to which is attached on the end of a long string 
a piece of raw meat. The sucking-pig will howl lustily the 
whole time, and will attract any wolves that may be in the 
neighbourhood. If one lies perfectly quiet in the sleigh, the 
wolves growing bolder will approach and try to seize the piece 
of meat trailing behind. It is at this moment that one must 
shoot, although, as can be imagined, to fire from a moving 
sleigh in such a deceptive light is far from being an ideal shot. 
A propos of this method, a tale is told of two men who went 
out and fell asleep in the sleigh, only waking up on their 
arrival home, to find that the pig had escaped and that the meat 
had been taken while they slept. 

The second and more general method is to employ trackers 
to locate the wolves and then to hold a ‘drive.’ The Moscow 
sporting clubs employ several of these trackers who do nothing 
else but travel about from one place to another on the land 
rented by the clubs, in whose employ they are, for sporting 
purposes, getting news from the villages as to the whereabouts 
of the game. These men who mostly come from a place called 
Pskoff, from which the Russian term, ‘ psquichi,’ for huntsman 
is derived, are wonderful trackers and possessed of great 
endurance. It is marvellous how they can tell you and tell 
you correctly too, how many wolves or elk have gone by, when 
to the inexperienced eye the ‘spoor’ of only one animal is to 
be seen. 

Their method when after wolves is as follows: Having 
heard from the villages that wolves have been seen in the 
neighbourhood, they will go out, find the tracks, and follow 
them up for thirty or forty versts, if necessary. They can 
always tell when the wolves intend staying in a certain place, 
because, before they settle down, they will turn and circle 
again and again on their tracks in order to put any pursuers off 
the scent. When the tracker sees these circles, he knows the 
wolves are not far off, and turns back. He next has a dead 
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horse or cow brought as near to the wood the wolves are in as 
he dare, and goes away quite confident that they will not go 
very far from the dead carcase, or, as the Russians call it, 
‘ padal,’ which he has had laid down. Even when the wolves 
have been shot at and frightened, they will, as a rule, always 
come back to the ‘padal.’ I myself have been to the same 
place seven weeks running, and shot over the same wolves from 
the one ‘padal,’ and during the whole of that time our 
operations were within a radius of from four to five versts. 

Let us select, for an example, a shoot that took place in 
December 1901. The tracker has come and reported that 
a pack of nine wolves has been located. We make upa party of 
six guns, and leave Moscow by train in the evening for the nearest 
station to where the wolves lie. On our arrival, after a three 
hours’ journey, we hire four country sleighs, each with a pair of 
horses, driven tandem on account of the narrowness of the 
road, and about ro o'clock at night snugly wrapped in thick 
furs we start off on our forty-mile drive. The drive itself is a 
delightful experience. It is a beautiful starlight night, and the 
vast expanse of white, glittering as though studded with innu- 
merable diamonds, is pleasantly varied by the huge woods through 
which we pass, whose branches, heavily laden and bowed 
down with snow, form one long continuous archway along our 
route ; while a more perfect accompaniment than the jingling 
bells of the horses, together with the musical cries of the drivers, 
it would be impossible to imagine. Now and then we pass 
through some village wrapt in slumber, whose only sign of life 
is the barking of the watch-dogs as they rush out at us on our 
way through. Wolves when half mad with hunger often enter 
these villages at night and seize and carry off their watch dogs. 
Their modus operandi is almost human in its ingenuity. Three 
wolves will enter a village, and while two of them lie concealed 
one on each side of the doorway of a hut, the third will approach 
and try by various strategies to tempt the dog out, taking care 
to retreat each time the dog advances, and so draw him farther 
away from his place of shelter. If the dog is rash enough to 
leave his retreat, the two concealed wolves spring upon him 
and tear him to bits. 

Having arrived at our destination, a village of about 200 
inhabitants, we go to the ‘Starosts’ or headman’s hut to get a 
few hours’ sleep. At 7.30 we get up, and having had our 
breakfast, await with what patience we can the return of the 
tracker. He left about six in the morning to go to the ‘ padal’ 
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where the wolves will have been fighting and quarrelling over 
their food most of the night. From there he will have followed 
their tracks to the wood where they intend to lie up for the 
day. This they will always do in the daytime, unless the 
weather be extremely cold or wet, when they will set out and 
scour the country round for a distance of twenty or thirty versts, 
never stopping on the way, and only returning to the ‘padal’ 
at nightfall. 

This time the weather is ideal, and the tracker, having 
followed the wolves to a small wood, makes a half-circle round it. 
Finding tracks leading out of it, he follows them on to the 
next wood, and so on until he arrives at a thickly wooded piece 
of land, from which no tracks are to be seen issuing. He then 
encircles the wood with string on which are fastened at intervals 
of about a foot little red flags. This will keep the wolves in 
that wood for at least twenty-four hours, as each time they 
attempt to move out they see the red flags, and through sheer 
cowardice turn back. 

The tracker then comes back and announces that he has 
the nine wolves safely harboured. We immediately get into 
our sleighs and with beaters from the village make our 
way to within a quarter of a mile of where the wolves are 
lying. Here we put on our snow-shoes, and leaving the 
horses move in strict silence to that side of the wood at which 
the tracker has settled to place us. We then draw numbers 
for our places and take our stand about fifty yards apart, as 
much concealed as possible, and wait patiently till the beaters 
have worked their way round to the opposite side of the wood. 
At the first shout of the beaters we load up and stand with 
our eyes glued on the wood in front of us. For the first 
few seconds all is silent save for the shouting of the beaters. 
Then suddenly two shots ring out in quick succession on my 
right, followed by a single one on my left and then a whole 
fusillade. It seems as though I am going to be the unlucky 
one of the party, but no! what is that patch of brown that is 
coming towards me on my right? I stand perfectly still, 
scarcely daring to breathe, till the patch of brown, which a 
nearer view shows me to be a good sized wolf, has come 
within twenty yards of me. Then I raise my gun with a 
movement which I know will catch his eye and cause him 
to stop for a second, half turned as it were, and give me the 
chance of a lovely shot behind his shoulder, This is just 
what he does, and I drop him at the first discharge. I have 
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scarcely time to reload when | see another wolf moving across 
my front, about forty-five yards away. I fire and miss, then 
a second time, and from the way her ladyship stops for a 
second to bite her flank and then moves on again with tail 
down and at a much slower speed than before, I know that 
part of my shot, at any rate, has found its mark. Then a 
single shot on my left tells me that she has received her 
quietus. 

By this time the shouting of the beaters sounds quite close 
at hand, and as they begin to appear through the wood we 
leave our posts and exchange experiences. 

Out of nine wolves we have accounted for seven, which is 
a most excellent result. The other two have broken out 
through the flags at the sides and, while we eat our ‘za 
kuska,’ or light lunch, the tracker is off to see if they have 
gone far. He soon comes back with the news that they have 
been thoroughly scared and that we sha!l see no more of them 
to-day ; so we make for the village, settle up with the beaters 
and start off on our long drive back. 

Up to the beginning of February it is comparatively easy 
to round up the wolves, as a litter whelped that summer will 
stick together till the breeding season commences, but after 
the beginning of February they begin to move about alone 
and cover great distances in search of mates, so that shooting 
after that date becomes very uncertain, as a wolf may be here 
to-day and fifty versts away to-morrow. 

Elk-shooting is very similar to wolf-shooting, in that both 
wolf and elk are so timid that the greatest caution is necessary 
in harbouring them. The least noise will start them off and 
they will go miles before stopping. In driving elk, after having 
surrounded them with red flags, the beaters, moving with the 
wind will, in most cases, scarcely shout at all. I, personally, 
much prefer quiet ‘ driving.’ 

When startled the cows will always go first with their calves 
closely following in their footsteps, while the bulls will come 
last. Sometimes when the cows and calves have been allowed 
to pass through the line of shooters in the hope that a bull may 
be behind them and come on undisturbed, we have waited a 
little and then left our posts, only to hear afterwards that we 
had left a bull wandering about in the circle; so that it is well 
to remain some considerable time at one’s post, even if every- 
thing in the circle seems to have passed through. 

In shooting driven elk, if you wish to fire with any certainty 
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of killing, you must wait till they are within forty or fifty yards 
before firing, although a friend of mine last Christmas dropped 
a bull-elk in his tracks at a distance of 213 yards. 

Another and less general way is stalking. But this, on 
account of the depth of the snow and the keen scent and 
hearing of the elk is most difficult and uncertain, and in nine 
cases out of ten the beasts will take fright and not stop till they 
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have put ten or fifteen versts between themselves and the 
stalker. To my mind this way is by far the more sporting, but 
unfortunately the depth of the snow makes it impossible to 
stalk on foot, while the ‘swish-swish’ of the snow-shoes can 
be heard some distance away and generally gives ample 
warning. 

Bear-shooting is by far the most dangerous sport in Russia. 
Wolves will never attack you unless ravenous with hunger ; 
and there is no danger from elk unless a bull, when wounded, 
turns savage and tries to get at you with his fore feet, in which 
case, should he succeed, your chance of life is small indeed. 
But it is quite exceptional when a bull does this. 

With a bear it is quite different. The shooter will be 
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standing in deep snow and should he only wound the bear, 
Bruin, in seven cases out of ten, will turn and go for him. 

When the snow comes the bear chooses a comfortable spot 
under some big tree-root and lets the snow cover him up. It 
is then only by the steam caused by the heat of his body, 
which is seen rising over where he is lying, that one can discover 
his hiding-place. I know one instance where a peasant came 
in and said that he had discovered where a bear was lying by 
seeing some steam arising from the ground. A party was made 
up, the shooters and beaters put in position and the ‘drive’ 
started. But the bear was not to be roused. They poked his 
hiding-place with sticks, but still he would not come out. On 
disturbing the snow they found there never had been a bear © 
there, and that the vapour had been caused by a heap of leaves 
that were rotting ! 

The finding of a bear in his winter retreat is mostly chance. 
When, however, the villagers have the good fortune to discover 
one wintering on their grounds, they send one of their number 
to the nearest big town to try to sell him. This is no difficult 
matter as there are lots of sportsmen only too eager to buy him. 
A bear will fetch as much as 100 roubles to 150 roubles, which 
sum is divided up among the peasants of the village on whose 
ground the bear was found. Bruin, having been bought, is left 
undisturbed till his owner comes for him. Perhaps he will have 
been bought in November and his owner can leave him till 
January without any fear of losing him. When his purchaser 
wants to kill him, he either goes alone or with a friend to the 
village on whose land the bear was found, and then a drive is 
arranged and the bear disturbed and driven out and shot. A 
short time ago a bear was found on an estate belonging to a 
friend of mine, between Moscow and St. Petersburg. One or two 
friends and myself were invited down to join in the shoot. The 
bear, which was only young and small, came out on our host, 
who fired twice, hitting him in the neck and body and knocked 
him over. He got up and we didn’t see him again for forty 
minutes, when he again came out on my friend who this time 
killed him. How he managed to go so strong for so long a 
time with a gaping wound in his neck, which alone was sufficient 
to prove fatal, was a great puzzle to all of us. 


WHIST V. BRIDGE 


BY C. B. HARRISON 


In the library of one of the American Universities there is a 
shelf devoted to ‘insane’ literature. Under this heading are 
grouped the manifestoes issued by the present-day Jacobites, 
all books written to prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, the 
proceedings published by the society which exists for maintain- 
ing the belief in the flatness of the earth’s surface, and papers 
by mathematicians who have discovered the secret of perpetual 
motion ; and to many card-players an article that attempts to re- 
open the question of Whist and Bridge will seem merely worthy 
of being classed with these. For indeed the battle seems to 
be over and the victory complete. Whist, it must be acknow- 
ledged, has been banished from Society where once it reigned 
supreme, the problems and hands which appear in the papers 
now deal with Bridge instead of Whist: already there is a 
literature on the subject, while ‘ Cavendish’ will soon be classed 
with ‘ Paradise Lost’ as a book that should be in every gentle- 
man’s library, and with other classics which every one should 
possess, yet no one ever reads. There is, moreover, no generosity 
in this triumph of Bridge: it adopts the language and tone of a 
conqueror ; it is not content to rejoice that now we have two 
good card games where formerly we had only one ; or if for a 
moment writers on Bridge appear to put the two games on an 
equality, in the next they are found referring to Bridge as the 
‘King of Card games,’ for the most part they assume that Bridge 
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is the better game and only refer to Whist with the epithets 
‘antiquated’ and ‘absurd,’ and to those who play it ‘as old 
fogies, who, unless they hasten to learn Bridge, will find no one 
to join in a doomed and tottering game to banish dulness from 
their declining years.’ Yet this is the game which not long ago 
was described as ‘ without question the best of all our intellectual 
games,’ ‘combining skill and chance to the right degree,’ and 
demanding ‘boldness, caution, prudence, foresight, care against 
deception, promptness of decision, soundness of judgment, 
fertility of resource, ingenuity of contrivance, and such a general 
course of thought and action as must, if it is to be successful, 
be dictated by competent and well-trained mental powers.’ 
Well may we wonder when we are told a greater than Whist is 
here, well may we hesitate to join in the cry, ‘ Le rod est mort, 
vive le rot. There may be some who distrust a chorus of 
approbation as general as that which greets the latest work 
of a religious novelist or dramatic poet, who regard as sus- 
picious in its assertiveness the reiteration with which we are 
told that ‘ Bridge has come to stay,’ who think that perhaps amid 
this brilliant Rupertian charge the ‘ vei, vidi, vici’ note has 
been sounded prematurely, and that there may be waiting 
somewhere in the background some steady old Ironsides who 
are not to be led away by the attractions and novelty of Bridge: 
and almost inevitably at such a juncture doubts will suggest 
themselves whether a generation which prefers a society novel 
to Jane Austen, and considers ping pong a game worthy of the 
lords of creation, is a fitting judge of the merits of a game 
and the qualities it should possess if it is to be more thana 
passing whim. 

And now that the confusion of the struggle is over, and the 
dust caused by the onslaught has had time to settle down, it 
may be possible to discern with greater clearness the form and 
features of the invader, and to raise one’s voice in opposition 
without having it drowned by the din of battle and the cheers 
of the victorious host and its camp followers. For here let us 
briefly put out of ihe way objections and comparisons based on 
the minor details and working of the two games, which occur 
wherever the question is discussed; they do not vitally affect 
the character of the games, and the balance indeed works out 
to be six of one and half a dozen of the other. In many cases 
these defects can be done away with by amending the rules 
and altering the mode of scoring, or else are due to the 
imperfections of human nature. 
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If in Whist you can be squashed flat by honours though 
you win the trick, if you can win seven rubbers out of eight, 
and yet lose one point, in Bridge you may win the rubber 
and yet lose your money: in Whist it is pointed out that an 
opportune mistake may enable you to score honours next time 
and get out, or a finely won additional trick prevent such a 
consummation ; but what is such an objection compared to the 
imperfection of Bridge, in which a moment’s hesitation in 
declaring or doubling can give invaluable information? Ques- 
tions as to the gambling possibilities of the games are beside 
the point; the interest in them is not dependent upon the 
stakes ; vast sums have been lost at Whist, while for raising the 
points at Bridge you and your partner are alone responsible. 
Lastly, it is not fair to urge that Bridge is the greater trial 
to the temper and patience; it is a fact, and admitted by 
‘ Badsworth,’ and so far bears out the belief that Bridge has 
not that repose and soothingness which is the characteristic of 
Whist ; yet this is due to the imperfection of the players. 
We remember that Mr. Miller did not speak to the pippin-faced 
gentleman for an hour and twenty-seven minutes after a rubber 
at Dingley Dell ; and the amenities and inanities that are met 
at Bridge are all anticipated in Major Drayson’s types of Whist 
players. 

What then are the real differences between Bridge and 
Whist ? They are, first, the declaration of trumps by the 
dealer instead of the turn-up card, involving as it does the 
doubling on the part of the adversaries and the differential 
values of the suits ; and, secondly, in the play of the hands the 
dealer’s partner lays his cards on the table. One can imagine 
Sarah Battle’s sentiments on hearing of such changes: her 
beloved quadrate game reduced to a fight of one against two 
with the fourth as spectator! What becomes of those close 
alliances and partnerships and those hard fights where each enters 
on the new hand with equal chances? And what would she, 
whose rigorous mind would have done away with the turned-up 
trump card as an unnecessary appendage, have said of the 
decision of trumps by the dealer according to the suit in which 
he was strongest ? or to the different values of the suits, when 
she objected to them even being of different colours? In her 
condemnation of Quadrille she has said much that might be 
applied to Bridge in the present day. ‘Quadrille was showy 
and specious and likely to allure young persons—the giddy 
vanity so taking to the inexperienced of playing alone ; above 
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all, the overpowering attractions of a “Sans Prendre Vole 
(something equal to a Grand Slam in No Trumps ?), to the 
triumph of which there is certainly nothing parallel or ap- 
proaching in the contingencies of Whist. All these, she would 
say, make Quadrille a game of captivation to the young and 
enthusiastic ; but Whist was the solider game; that was her 
word,’ 

Yet while admiring Mrs. Battle’s sentiments, let us not make 
an appeal to authority, however excellent, but examine what is 
the effect produced on the character of the game by the above- 
mentioned variations. 

Now, first, it is claimed that its popularity is deserved 
because it is a game that more people can play. ‘ The elevation 
of Whist into a_ study lessened its general attractiveness.’ 
‘ Bridge,’ we are told by ‘ Badsworth,’ ‘is much more amusing.’ 
Whist is said to have been killed by American leads and other 
conventions, the beginner at Bridge is flattered by being told that 
he and the Whist-player start at the same point, and we all 
know that every one thinks he can play Bridge. Such state- 
ments might pass, such beliefs might be true in the infancy of 
Bridge: they were only true because Bridge was in its infancy ; 
but those happy days are numbered ; Bridge will soon be as 
scientific and specialised as Whist. It is not to the Whist-player 
the beginner will be compared, but to the Bridge-student—and 
found wanting. Already we have statistics as to declarations, 
and the discovery of the magical number 14. Mr. Whitfeld 
has published figures in the /ve/d which look like a table of 
logarithms or a ready-reckoner. There are conventions as to 
the meaning of a double in no-trumps, and the invention of the 
‘Reverse Discard.’ So far, indeed, is Bridge from being able 
to do without American leads, that Mr. Dunn, for instance, 
bases his whole system on the idea that you start with a know- 
ledge of them. And if it is thought that at least any one can 
make the declarations, Bridge-players are the first to disavow 
such a notion. We are told that is the most difficult part of 
the whole game, and needs the greatest judgment and experi- 
ence, as it involves the greatest disaster. Already we have 
Bridge-experts who feel aggrieved at having to play with 
inferior players, and Bridge-novices who, when asked to play, 
say ‘They are so frightened of playing with Mr. A.—he is so 
awfully good.’ A century ago as many people played Whist as 
play Bridge now: it is not the superior merits of the latter 
game which bring so many devotees, but its novelty, which has 
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prevented it as yet being made scientific ; but it is the spirit of 
the age to make a science of its amusements, and Whist has 
only followed the course of croquet and lawn-tennis. Bridge is 
bound to do the same, only the pace will be accelerated. The 
ordinary Bridge-player, who a year ago thought any one could 
play Bridge, will soon hesitate to play with an expert, until he 
feels qualified to play Whist with a Cavendish and poker with a 
Spanish-American. No, the theory that more people can play 
Bridge than Whist is a fallacy, and a fallacy which is being 
found out in this transition-stage with much sorrow and anger 
on the part of many. 

Bridge, then, must give up its appeal to the populace and 
appear in the court of those competent to play and appreciate 
the games. Now the alleged superiority of Bridge over Whist 
must clearly be in the declaration of trumps, doubling, differ- 
entiation of value in the suits, matters which are antecedent to the 
play of the hand, and not due to the fact that the dealer’s partner 
lays his hand on the table. For despite all efforts to prove the 
contrary on the part of Mr. Dunn in his paper Bridge v. Whist, 
which appeared in the Badminton and has since been reprinted, 
the play of the cards is simply dummy Whist. It is in vain for 
Mr. Dunn to find four qualifications necessary in the play of 
the cards, 7 ¢., (1) ability to plan out the hand ; (2) card memory ; 
(3) observation and power of drawing inferences ; (4) skill to 
act correctly upon such inferences, and to award the palm for 
superior skill to Bridge. Without stopping to inquire whether 
this analysis is comprehensive or distinct, we will simply ask, 
Do you think that for all three players there is more enjoyment 
than at Whist? If so, why has not dummy Whist been played 
for choice all these years? Nor is it any argument to say the 
hand passes round and each plays dummy in turn; for can it 
be said that either as one of the partners or as dummy’s 
partner there is more enjoyment? If there is in the latter case, 
we may ask, why then has not double-dummy been played ? 
It is too late in the day, in fact, to pretend that dummy Whist 
is the better game, yet in Bridge it is to dummy Whist that the 
play of the cards is reduced. 

Now let us consider what peculiar merits Bridge possesses 
to counterbalance this defect. It will be clear that it is in the 
declaration, combined with the other variations mentioned, 
previously to the play of the cards, that Bridge has the advantage 
over Whist ; for these points of the game involve greater judg- 
ment and excitement than anything found in Whist. The 
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mistakes made in this part of the game and their results prove 
the need of the greatest experience and judgment, in fact the 
greatest qualities in card games—so much is admitted. The 
counterpart to this in Whist, less showy and perhaps seldomer 
called into action, yet demanding a subtle judgment and great 
experience is the knowledge when to play a forward game or 
not, and the success of a hand of Whist often depends as much 
on this as a hand of Bridge on the correct declaration ; yet 
this is a point that the champions of Bridge often ignore. 

But this declaration of trumps carries with it certain draw- 
backs ; for instance, it will be admitted that at Whist it would 
be a great disadvantage if the dealer were always allowed to 
declare trumps ; to start the hand with the knowledge that the 
majority of trumps are against you—which is the case in most 
hands at Bridge—must rob the game of some of the interest ; 
yet besides this the dealer has the advantage of playing dummy’s 
hand: truly to him who hath is it given! Instead then of the 
even tenour of Whist where all enter on the new hand with 
equal hopes and chances, at Bridge the greatest opportunities 
for skill and the greatest advantage are concentrated into one 
hand in four. Is it to be denied that every other hand is taken 
up only with the hope of staving off defeat till the next ? and it 
is only human to look forward to the one hand in four when it 
is yours to command. Even this shifting of the centre of 
interest from the play of the cards to the declaration of once in 
four hands might be admitted an improvement if the actual 
enjoyment of playing the hand were equal to that of Whist. 
But it is dummy Whist, and dummy Whist with a fourth player 
standing out: the result is, that for the exaltation of one hand 
in four, the enjoyment of two others is greatly diminished, 
while the fourth player is debarred from any practical participa- 
tion in the game; and the play of the hand which lasts five 
minutes is sacrificed to an act of judgment of a most exciting 
nature, which is as quick or as slow as thought. 

To those who found in the steady continuity of Whist its 
great charm, these ‘ variations’ of Bridge will not seem an im- 
provement, It is useless to scoff at Whist as dull when it is the 
game in which statesmen, philosophers, and German field- 
marshals have found their greatest relaxation and keenest 
enjoyment. It is a national trait to play our games seriously 
and Whist isa national game. There are many, no doubt, who 
find Bridge more attractive for the addition of all the excite- 
ment of poker and only twenty-five per cent. of its danger ! 
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But let it be remembered that Bridge is not an improved and 
glorified Whist and therefore a better game, and its claim to 
supplant it as such is unreasonable. It is only a variation, and 
it has yet to be shown that it is a variation fitted to survive. 
It may be the change has involved the sacrifice of essential 
qualities ; to some Whist may seem, to use Mrs. Battle’s word, 
to have the solider merits, and in spite of the present rage 
for Bridge and the rising generation, likely to remain when 
Bridge has joined its former more brilliant rivals ‘Swobbers’ 
and ‘ Quadrille.’ 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors: Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, 
S.W.; Mr. F.G. Callcott, Teddington ; Mr. A, E. Burke, H.M.S. 
Terrible, China ; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down ; Mr. W. 
Brown, Pitlochrie, Perthshire; Mr. R.O’C. N. Deane, Southport ; 
Mr. C. Lacey, Burford, Oxon ; Mr. Russell Richardson, Scar- 
borough ; and Mr. David J. Lee, Youghal, co, Cork. Original 
drawings have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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ENGLAND v. AMERICA AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.\W. 


TEDDINGTON LOCK 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


H.M.S. ‘TERRIBLE’S’ MEN BATHING ON THE BEACH AT HONG KONG 


Photograph by Mr. A. E. Burke, H.M.S. ‘ Terrible, China 


THE DOUBLE BANK AT THE N.E, AGRICULTURAL SHOW, BELFAST 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Datchoolin, co. Down 
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A ‘BONSPIEL’ ON LOCH DUNMORE, MARCH 1902 

Photograph by Mr. W. Brown, Pitlochrie, Perthshire 


BLENCATHRA FOXHOUNDS, KESWICK. SADDLEBACK MOUNTAIN IN THE DISTANCE 
Photograph by Mr. R. O'C. N. Deane, Southport 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 221 


THE ‘DOUBLE’ AT PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Daichoolin, co. Down 


FIGHT FOR THE KENNEL 
Photograph by Mr. C. Lacey, Burford, Oxon 
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TROUT FISHING IN BISHOPDALE, NORTH YORKSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. Russell Richardson, Scarborough 


START FOR THE JOHN PEEL PLATE, YOUGHAL STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. David J. Lee, Youghal, co. Cork 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


LORD ONSLOW'S FOUR-IN-HAND, LORD ONSLOW AND SIR PERTAB SINGH, THE 


MAHARAJA OF IDAR, ON THE BOX SEAT 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, W. 


ONE OF THE LAST MEETS OF THE QUEEN'S STAG HOUNDS, OPPOSITE 
THE ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 


Photograph by Miss da Costa, Gloucester Square, W. 
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‘RAM BURREL’ SHOT IN THE UPPER HIMALAYAS. LENGTH OF HORNS 26} INCHES 


Shot and Photograph taken by Mr. G, Kendall Channer, Lieut. 3rd Gurkhas, Almora, India 


A ZULU IMPI AT TOOVERHAARSRUST, CLOSE TO THE ZULULAND BORDER 
The Zulus trekked in to ask General Bruce Hamilton to let them fight for the British 


Photograph by Mr, H. H. R. White, Lieut. King's Royal Rifles, South Africa 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘KITTY,’ SECOND IN THE MEMBERS’ LIGHT-WEIGHT HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE AT 
OAKHAM. MR, ‘SNIP’ RIPLEY UP 
Photograph by Mrs, Wilkinson, Burleigh Mansions, W.C. 


A CHINESE JUNK, THE ISLAND OF HONG KONG IN THE BACKGROUND 
Photograph by Mr. Guy Stopford, H.M.S. ‘ Argonaut,’ China Station 
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THURLES RACES, RAILWAY PLATE, ‘NOUGAT’ HITS LAST HURDLE AND FALLS 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough Queens Co, 


PARADE FOR THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MAGDALEN EIGHT PRACTISING FOR EIGHTS’-WEEK AT OXFORD, 19c2 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co, Down 
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A 30 LB. MAHSEER AND ITS GAFFER 


Photograph by Captain J. G. Edwardes, 3rd Gurkha Rifles, Almora, India 
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TRAINING FOR THE PENDLE FOREST HUNT POINT-TO-POINT, APRIL 1902 


Photograph by Miss Mabet Eccles, Blackburn 


MR. W. B. THOMPSON AND HIS DEERHOUND, ‘WHISKEY’ 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Thompson, Brampton, Cumberland 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


SCEPTRE (Persimmon—Ornament) purchased by Mr. R. Sievier 
in July tg00 for 10,000 guineas, the largest sum ever paid for 
a yearling, has proved one of the cheapest bargains ever made, 
as her owner, after winning back more than he had given, could 
have sold her for something like four times the original price. 
I believe the actual offer was £36,000, but rumour had it that 
Mr. W. Vanderbilt, who races in France, would have given 
another £4000 if he could have secured her for the money. 
Periodically a discussion breaks out about the wisdom of paying 
more than £1000 for a yearling, but as to this obviously 
everything depends upon circumstances. As a two-year-old she 
ran thrice, and though she disappointed expectations by finishing 
behind Game Chick and Csardas in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, won her other two races, worth £2455. This year, 
beaten a short head for the Lincolnshire Handicap, owing to 
the indiscretion of her jockey, as many people suppose, she won 
the Two Thousand and One Thousand Guineas, and the 
Oaks. Mr. Sievier having declined the offer made for his 
mare after her two victories at Newmarket, to which, it should 
be said, she subsequently added the St. James’ Palace Stakes at 
Ascot, worth another £2500. Sceptre’s St. Leger chances are 
referred to in the Notes. ‘A Start’ gives, we think, an excellent 
idea of the newly invented gate, which occasionally saves time 
and enables horses to jump off on even terms, whilst not seldom 
there is considerable delay, starts are exceedingly bad, and 
sometimes, as in the Wokingham Stakes at the Ascot Meeting, a 
veritable fiasco is the result. On the whole it can scarcely be 
said the advantages more than counterbalance the disadvantages, 
and a great many owners and trainers who were opposed to the 
introduction of the machine have by no means been converted 
by what they have seen of it. The yacht Columbia, which 
has been thought a suitable subject for the present month, is 
too well known to need description, nor need we dwell upon the 
shooting incident, also a topical illustration. 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


LORD GRANBY’S article on Sport at the beginning of the last 
century will certainly be read with great interest by all men 
who shoot. It is amusing nowadays to come across some of 
the prophecies made when railways were first introduced, to the 
effect that all game would inevitably be driven out of the 
country, just as it was thought that hunting must come to an 
end. Imagine three men at the present time going out shooting 


on a great estate, as the Duke of Rutland, T. Thoroton, Esq., 
and Beau Brummell did almost a century ago at Belvoir, and 
coming back with three head of game, one having fallen to 
each gun ; and the year before, 1803, it is on record that the 
Beau killed one pheasant. In 1804 Lord Granby records that 
twenty-eight pheasants were shot at Cheveley. Whilst looking 
for a privately printed record of grouse shot in Yorkshire by 
the late Duke of Beaufort and friends in the great grouse year, 
when perhaps the best moors in the country were leased by the 
Duke, I came across a card of four days’ shooting at Cheveley 
in which I was privileged to take part; and as a contrast to 
the twenty-eight pheasants shot a hundred years since, I have 
thought it would be interesting to reproduce this list in the 
handwriting of the owner of the estate. With reference to the 
big day here, I may remark that it would have been very much 
bigger still but that two beats which had been part of the plan were 
left untouched. The total is not at all remarkable for Cheveley, 
especially as it will be seen that half a dozen guns were 
‘skirmishing’ on the first day, and on the last we were occupied 
with partridges and left the coverts alone. Some of the con- 
tributors who took part in the discussion last year as to the 
proportion of the various birds and beasts now shot in England 
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will observe that in these four days, out of a total of 3613, we 
only got 49 rabbits, one fewer than the ‘ various,’ the com- 
ponent parts of which half-hundred I forget, though I know 
that some of them were pigeons. 


A correspondent writes to me: ‘For a long time past I 
have been vastly entertained with your remarks about betting, 
occasionally in the Badminton, but more frequently “in another 
place” yearsago. You have not referred to the subject lately ; 
have you nothing to say? I remember your laboriously 
working out the proportion of favourites that won during a 
period of three years, and finding that about four in nine were 
successful. I say “laboriously” with some feeling, as I have 
followed on for the same period of time and find that practically 
the same proportion still prevails, as nearly as possible eight in 
nineteen ; but as the odds are not on an average a shade over 
two to one against the favourite, obviously backing favourites 
is a bad business. I had an idea of supporting second favourites 
if I fancied them, or rather unless I had some reason not to 
fancy them. But a great difficulty often is to discover what is 
really second favourite, and when you have backed one horse, 
you very often find that another passes it in the market, or 
sometimes a couple do so, or you back what you imagine has 
started second favourite and learn when the account of the 
day’s racing is published that it did not do so. There is a 
pitiable want of enterprise and imagination in merely “ follow- 
ing the money,” but perhaps that is not the worst way. What 
do you think? Do write a few notes on this always interesting 
subject.’ 


I scarcely think that I have anything new to say about 
backing horses, for it is not a fresh discovery that in the long 
run, and very often in the short run also, the backer will pro- 
bably lose his money. With regard to first favourites, the 
reason they should not be followed persistently is given by my 
correspondent, and it has before now been pointed out 
that the favourite almost invariably starts at a false price ; 
for the reason that a great many people back it simply and 
solely because it zs favourite. As for ‘following the money,’ 
that is often a very judicious course to adopt if only you are 
sure whose money you follow. Two or three times of late I 


NOTES 


have known of hot favourites, who not only did not carry the 
confidence of their stables, but were supposed to have nothing 
better than a very modest outside chance. None of those to 
whom I am referring won, and to have ‘followed the money ’ 
in their cases would have been an expensive mistake. I was 
talking about this at Newmarket the other day, and nearly 
every man present—they all chanced to be knowledgeable 
people, closely connected with horses—furnished similar 
examples. My correspondent’s experience of second favourites 
is merely in the nature of things ; any one who has been racing 
observantly for a short time could have told him what he has 
found out. 


One fatal mistake which is constantly made by numbers of 
people who ought to know better is the habit of what they are 
pleased to call ‘saving.’ This is not a new idea, but it is so 
constantly disregarded that the repetition of the warning may be 
worth while. A man backs a horse, he thinks something else 
might beat it, and he backs that also to save his stake ; some- 
body tells him of something else that he ‘ought to have a 


tenner on,’ and the tenner is put on accordingly ; then at the 
last minute, after perhaps one or more of his fancies have gone 
badly in the market, there is a general rush on a supposed ‘ good 
thing’; he asks about it, one bookmaker will make no offer, he 
asks another, the reply is a shake of the head, and in his eager- 
ness to ‘get on’ he is prepared to take any price that any one 
will offer, the price being in all probability an absurdly short 
one. If he wins at all he wins very little, if he loses he loses a 
great deal. Now and then, of course, some animal on which 
he ‘saved’ does win, and it is highly gratifying to watch it run 
home, and see its number up, after his chief fancy has vainly 
made its effort and dropped back beaten. That, of course, 
inspires him to try and ‘save’ next time ; but this business of 
saving is one of the greatest mistakes that a backer of horses 
can make. I am very intimately acquainted with some one who 
speaks from long experience on the subject. Back one horse 
and have done with it, if you must bet ; on very rare occasions 
there may be an excuse for backing a second, if, for instance, 
your first fancy has ‘ gone out,’ or you hear something which 
convinces you that you have made a mistake ; but as a general 
practice nothing can be more disastrous. Then there is, of 
course, well nigh the commonest of all errors, ‘ betting to get 
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home.’ You do not want to wind up a loser on the day, a 
most natural ambition, but though you really have no strong 
fancy for the last race, even after having taken a vast deal of 
trouble to find one, you bet to ‘ get home’ in stakes far larger 
than you would have thought of risking earlier in the day before 
you were ‘out.’ That is all that it occurs to me to reply to my 
correspondent at present, and if it will not enable him to win 
money it may prevent him from losing, if he takes my advice — 
which, of course, he will not do. 


The report of the House of Lords Committee on Betting 
shows that the sittings were a waste of time, as every one 
imagined would be the case, every one, that is to say, who 
understood the matter under discussion ; for when four men 
who understand a subject, and five men who cannot be made 
to understand it, meet together, the result of their joint de- 
liberations can hardly be of value. The Committee pronounced 
that betting is ‘not a crime,’ but as no one imagined that it 
was, this cannot be regarded as a discovery. The Anti-Gambling 
League will, I suspect, not be at all pleased to observe that 
betting on race-courses is recognised by the Committee as 
inevitable, and that they do not even propose to make any 
attempt to interfere with it, only requiring that it should be 
carried on in recognised places. A highly objectionable point 
in the Report, and one which will assuredly get up the backs of 
a great many people, whether they are foolish enough to back 
horses or wise enough to abstain, is the recommendation that 
postmasters shall be permitted to open envelopes which they 
suspect may contain coupons and circulars with reference to 
racing. It is most important to maintain the inviolability of the 
post. Postmasters and postmistresses are not exempt from 
curiosity, in numerous cases, too, they delegate their duties to 
clerks, not seldom to lady clerks, who may in some cases be 
no less curious than their trousered colleagues ; and if these 
were allowed to open any letters that they were pleased to 
‘suspect’ had reference to betting, private correspondence 
would be at their disposal whenever they wanted a little amuse- 
ment, or, perhaps, recognising familiar handwritings, wondered 
what the letters were about. The report of the Committee is, 
however, really of no moment, as Lord Salisbury practically gave 
notice that he should pay no attention to it. 
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Half the racing year is over, the Woodcote, Coventry, New, 
and July Stakes have been run; by this time, as a general rule, 
the best of the two-year-olds have been out, though it was not 
until Goodwood that St. Simon was seen, and Ormonde did not 
make his first public appearance until an autumn meeting at 
Newmarket. If seems doubtful indeed as regards the two- 
year-olds whether Rocksand, Baroness La Fléche, Rabelais, 
Quintessence, and Greatorex, will not hold their own to the end 
of the season. Before these notes appear Rabelais will have 
run at Sandown in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, and 
probably Lavello will have been out for the Chesterfield, so that 
there is no use in speculating as to what this latter filly may be, 
though I may remark that Mr. Houldsworth, who is one of the 
last of men to be sanguine, has a really high opinion of his 
daughter of Ladas and Caserta. Also it would not be profitable 
at the present time to speculate as to whether these two-year- 
olds are good or bad. The general disposition annually is to 
exaggerate early merits, and observing this not a few critics are 
apt to go to the other extreme and underrate them. The one 
thing which seems certain is that no real ‘smasher’ has as yet 
appeared amongst animals now in their first season. With 
reference to the three-year-olds again, Ard Patrick and Fowling- 
piece will have run before these notes appear, but Sceptre will 
not have done so and consequently the St. Leger problem cannot 
have a very exhaustive light thrown upon it. The great question 
is whether she stays, and whilst many good judges are convinced 
she does not, others, including, I believe, her owner, are of a 
different opinion. Fillies often do great things in ‘the mares’ 
month,’ and I am inclined to think that in the case of Sceptre 
almost everything depends upon how she is ridden. Who is to 
ride her at Doncaster I have no idea, except that I am given to 
understand Randall will not do so, Hardy has been mentioned. 
If some jockey is secured who understands her peculiarities and 
is able to afford the fullest scope to her ability it seems highly 
probable that she will be successful. 


I have a few books to which unfortunately only brief notice 
can be given. It is a rare pleasure to come upon the author of 
a volume on racing who really knows his subject, and that is 
emphatically the case with Mr. Edward Spencer (‘The King’s 
Race-horses ;’ a History of the Connection of his Majesty King 
Edward VII. with the National Sport ; London: John Long, 
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1902), and he has been fortunate enough to secure the super- 
vision of Lord Marcus Beresford who is of course the supreme 
authority on everything connected with Egerton Lodge and the 
Sandringham stud. The book is of unwieldy shape in order that 
justice may be done to the illustrations, which, however, are so 
admirable that one must conclude that the size and shape were 
well chosen. A second edition has just been issued of Captain E. 
D. Miller’s ‘Modern Polo’ (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1902). 
It need scarcely be said that Captain Miller is about the best of 
all possible guides to a game which no one understands better 
than he, and though the general reader may grudge the 150 
pages given to the lists of existing polo ponies (in somewhat 
unnecessarily large type), many players, and probably not a few 
who watch the game, will turn to the list with interest. This 
second edition is edited by Captain Hayes, who has also trans- 
lated, ‘ Breaking and Riding’ by James Fillis, Excuyer en chef to 
the Central Cavalry School at St. Petersburg (Hurst and Blackett, 
1902). That the author thoroughly understands his subject 
his position abundantly proves. A great deal of excellent 
advice is given, though it must be admitted that some of it is 
not easy to follow, as, for instance, that ‘ riders of pulling horses 
should take care never to allow them to get out of hand.’ 
Riders would be delighted if they could succeed in the attempt. 
It is of no particular service to remark that, ‘if the rider of a 
runaway horse finds himself alongside a stream he ought to 
force the animal into it. How often does a man who is run 
away with find a stream in his course ? Moreover, he may be 
unable to force the animal in, for one thing, and for another, 
the banks may be so high that a dangerous fall would be the 
result. So, too, the recommendation to get behind a tree on a 
plain or a lamp-post in the street to avoid a runaway is frequently 
not practicable because of the absence of lamp-posts and trees. 
On the whole, however, the book should prove as serviceable 
to the student of horsemanship as any volume can. That I 
have a very high opinion of Mr. C. J. Cornish’s ‘The Naturalist 
on the Thames’ (London : Seeley and Co., Great Russell Street), 
will be understood from the fact that some of the contents 
have previously appeared in this Magazine. Mr. Cornish is a 
devoted student of fur, feather, and fin, and he has, moreover, 
the gift of so writing about them that he conveys his enthusiasm 
to the reader. The book is copiously and admirably illustrated. 
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